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The Designs for proposed Musewms, South 
Kensington. 


HETHER the build- 
ings for Government 
Offices, now in pro- 
gress on the site 
between Downing- 
street and St. James’s 
Park, be regarded as 
a successful issue of 
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expected by every one not of the Department, 
premiums were awarded to designs which could 
not work together; and the chief result of the 
competition, apart from its having made one or 
two individuals better known, may be that the 
improvement of London street-communications, 
which has from several causes received impetus, 
allows us to recognise as approaching forma- 
tion, some of the lines of route which were 
indicated on plans ; though the bulk of the sug- 
gestions of 1857 were casi aside, after we believe 
having been scarcely looked at. The whole 
management, however, of these competitions, 
and of the competition for the Wellington Monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s Cathedral, was bad enough to 
prevent success from any future announcements 
on the part of Government. 

This at least architects have been able to 
satisfy themselves about,—-and we have shown,— 
that it is not to their interest to accept the invi- 
tation to any competition, unless their designs 
will be exhibited, and much better as to the 
arrangement, and for longer period of time, than 
the drawings are exhibited generally, or than they 
can be without ample space; unless the compe- 
titors have the option of affixing their names ; 
and unless the designs are judged of by profs. 
sional architects altogether, or forming the majo- 
rity of the judges, and unless these take more 
pains than generally, and are able to give them- 
selves time which might deserve to be paid for 
even at a much higher price than the amount of 


permanent collection of models and specimens 
described as belonging to the Commissioners of 
Patents. As to the location of the latter collection, 
distant from the offices which have to be resorted 
to by inventors and agents, and from the library, 
open to all persons and invaluable to men of 
science, if not as to the removal of the other 
collections, the Government must be prepared 
for considerable opposition. The question of 
the object of the intended buildings was mooted 
in the House of Commons on Friday in last 
week, when Mr. Cowper raised a laugh by 
saying in the course of his reply, as reported, 
that “ the first thing would be to get designs for 
the building; and the use to which the building 
should be put, would be a matter for further con- 
sideration.” He had, only in the previous sen- 
tence, said that “the proposed building was to 
occupy one front of the site lately occupied by 
the Exhibition, and there would be space 
enough to receive the Natural History collection 
of the British Museum, and also the contents 
of the Museum of Patented Inventions, if 
it should be ultimately determined to remove 
those inventions to Kensington.” Had Mr. 
Cowper not given the explanation which we 
have quoted last, no words would have been 
too strong for condemnation of a mode of 
proceeding not more likely to conduce to suc- 
cess in public works than in any other sort 





of object usually attempted to be served by 
logical system. Still, he seems to have added, 


which might be all| the premiums. We have also been able to | that “no decision had yet been come to on that 
that we should de- | satisfy ourselves, that “instructions” beyond | 
sire; this much is | what may be necessary for comparison of the be put,—and afterwards to have said that he was 
plain, that altogether | designs, are often asked for, by architects | ‘ ‘really unable to say at what particular period 
the results have been | themselves, under erroneous notions; the effect of of time the matter” of the proposed Natural 
disproportionate to | |such “instructions” being to bring all designs History Museum building “would be brought 
the RE. - N of the ‘original pro-|to a general resemblance; whilst the object of before the House.” 


subject,”—the use to which the building should 


We should not be surprised 


gramme of 1856,—which was based upon conclu- the competition is to produce new suggestions, to find that Mr. Cowper was wrongly reported. 
sions that are now cast aside, or widely departed /and untrammelled by anything beyond what is | 
from, as to the wants of the departments,—and | necessary to good faith on the part of those who | 33 sets were received on the 30th of March 
are disproportionate to the pains which archi- | | give architects the trouble of preparing designs. | last. The number 32 was first stated in the 
tects were induced to take, as also to the merit | The management of the Government Offices | House ; but this resulted from a mistake. They 


of the designs that were received in 1857.) competition failed, first, in the programme 


However, designs had been advertised for; and 


;, are now hung in the Royal Gallery near the 


The exhibition of that year, in Westminster | second, in the exhibition, which was open too | House of Lords, as stated in our last, and were 
Hall, is to be regarded as having been formed short a time, and not a sufficient number of days | seen by the public last Saturday, as probably 
from two competitions, if not three, or even|in the week, to be of much advantage, even | they may be again on this Saturday; and they 


more. Architects were invited to send in a} 
“block plan’’ showing general arrangement of | 
the whole number of offices, and disposition of 
surrounding streets and routes of access, only 
keeping within a certain boundary for the offices 
generally, and placing the War Office and the 
Foreign Office on a site corresponding as to its 
northern, southern, and eastern boundaries, with 
the actual site of the Foreign Office and the India 
Board buildings which are now in progress. But 
the question of such arrangement was unavoidably 
mixed up with that of Westminster Bridge, and 
that of proposed routes which it was necessary to 
regard extending to considerable distance. Thus, 
even the part of the programme involved ques- 
tions, the solutions of which could not be exhi- 
bited without a plan of a considerable portion 
of London, as well as the “block plan,” by each 
competitor, and also could not without consider- 
ation of the detailed planning of each office. As 
to the particular offices at the time intended to 
be commenced immediately,—and for which the 
exact site was shown,—architects might com- 
pete for them by detailed drawings, or might 
confine their attention to the “block plan ;” or 
they might send in drawings for one of the two 
offices only. In short, architects disposed to 
accept the invitation to compete, had several 
courses open.to them; and it was gravely cal- 
culated by the Office of Works, that the liberty 
of choice, and the preparation of “ block plan,” 
Foreign Office design, and War Office design by 
different hands, would result in a perfect fitting 
together of the designs of three persons, in 
default of the fortuitous circumstance of the 
three first premiums being accorded to the same 
individual. The result was that which had been 





tions ; third, in the selection of judges, who were 
nearly all amateurs, whe showed by the allot- 
ment of many of the premiums at least, that they 
had not studied the designs, and were chiefly 
anxious to confer rewards upon the greatest num- 
ber of persons ; and fourth, by the waste of public 
money involved in allotment of premiums, and not 
proceeding with the two selected designs. 

The later history of the Government Offices, 
resulting in the appointment of a competitor 
who had not received a first premium, and the 
selection of a design by him totally different in 
character to that for which he had been re- 
warded ; and the incidents comprising changes of 
intention that might have worried every spark 
of art-enthusiasm out of another man ; may not 
be to the discredit of the Office of Works: but it 
is very much to the discredit of the parliamen- 
tary and Government management combined, of 
public works in this country. 

Undaunted by the ill-success of. one of his 
predecessors in office, Mr. Cowper in January 
last, announced that the Commissioners of Works 
were prepared to receive designs for buildings, 
of a different character, to be erected on the 
site of the Exhibition Building of 1862. Having 
obtained a vote of the House of Commons in 
favour of purchase of the ground, but followed 
by one adverse to the retention of the building, 
the Government perhaps felt bound to make some 


use of the site. They appear to have considered | to 


the question of the removal of the Natural History 
collections of the British Museum, to South 
Kensington, as settled; and equally so that of 
the establishment in the same locality, of the 








towards educating the public, and which had all | | will soon be on view on successive days, for, we 
the usual defective arrangement of such exhibi- | | hope, sufficient time to be examined by all per- 


| sons interested. We count the straining-frames, 
many of which of course contain several draw- 
ings to each, 248 in number. Some of the com- 
petitors have about a dozen of these groups of 
drawings; and the others have different num- 
bers down to three. We are disposed to speak 
highly of the manner in which Mr. Fincham, the 
Clerk of Works of the Westminster Palace, under 
the Commissioners, has managed the arrange- 
ment of the drawings, which is really as good as 
the space would permit. It has often fallen to our 
lot to endeavour to describe a similar number 
of drawings packed together in a much smaller 
space, and generally without their having been 
arranged on any principle. But we must ven- 
ture to impress upon those who may be named 
as judges, that they will not obtain that knowledge 
of the competitors’ intentions which is essential, 
unless with some exertion and perhaps fatigue. 
Some of the drawings which, with the writing 
upon them, are important, are as usual not to be 
examined without ladders, or hassocks to kneel 
upon ; and the light in the gallery is not good. 
The number of competitors is greatly be- 
low what it would have been prior to the 
epoch of the Government Offices case; and the 
falling-off may show dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of the Government, and with that gene- 
rally of the projectors of competitions. Such an 
attitude of the profession, the Government ought 
be observant of. Mr. Cowper will, we believe, 
do all that he can to obtain the best decision, 
and to promote the interests of the com- 
petitors ; and, as a first step, he has appointed as 
judges three architects notat present in practice, 
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one painter, and one amateur. They have 
commenced work. As usual, the author- 
ship of several of the designs is recognisable 
at once; though this may be less the case 
than generally. Difficulty of the recognition, 
and absence of many whose efforts would have 
been desired, will commonly go together in a com- 
petition. There are, however, in this instance, 
five or six designs of considerable, and some 
of them of great, merit; though, as usual, the 
“instructions” have operated, and here more 
than their wording should have operated, to 
restrict independent study of plan with the ob- 
jects in view. Such objects may be correctly 
stated by those who have need of the accom- 
modation: the manner of satisfying them can 
be but seldom, without architects’ experience. 
In many of the designs, there is strange re- 
semblance, cither externally, or in construction 
and arrangement, to the existing and so often 
condemned building. Is it possible that com- 
petitors continue trying to catch what they 
fancy may be prepossessed views, instead of to 
produce the best arrangement ? That would be 
one way of competitions not realizing the inten- 
tions of their projectors. Scarcely more than 
two of the designs can be classed as Gothic. 

In the programme of January last, it was 
stated that all the buildings then standing 
on the land, excepting those facing the 
Horticultural Gardens, and used in 1862 as 
refreshment-rooms, were to be removed. The 
buildings excepted, measuring about 360 feet 
by 20 feet, were to be incorporated with 
those of the new project. This scheme, as 
already stated, was to provide accommoda- 
tion for the collections of natural history 
of the Britith Museum, and for the models 
and machines belonging to the Commissioners 
of Patents. Besides the designs for the two 
museums (the buildings for which were re- 
quired to be placed on the eastern, or Exhibition- 
road portion of the site), each competitor was to 
submit a block-plan embracing the whole area 
from Exhibition-road to Prince Albert’s-road ; and 
there is one paragraph in the original paper of 
particulars, which says that the buildings in- 
tended to provide the accommodation men- 
tioned, would “ probably be erected at intervals 
of time,” and refers to future extension ot those 
buildings, as also to the ultimate appropriation 
of the whole site for buildings fitted for exhibi- 
tion of various objects of art and science, Pre- 
miums of 4001., 2501., and 1001., respectively, 
were to be given; excepting that an architect 
to whom a premium had been awarded, and who 
might be employed to superintend the execution 
of his design, was to receive only a commission 
of 5 per cent. upon the outlay,—the commission 
to include all expenses for measuring, but not 
salaries to clerks of works. 

As to the requirements of the Natural History 
Museum, it was stated that the extent of floor- 
space and wall-space might be learned from 
plans which were prepared in 1862, for another 
site, under the directions of Professor Owen, and 
which were printed by order of the House of 
Commons on the 28rd of June, 1863. These 
plans, along with sections, were the work of 
Mr. Hunt, who arranged the building in two 
stories above ground, with an attic over part of 
the centre, and with a vaulted basement under 
all. The ground and first floors were for exhi- 
bition purposes; whilst in the third floor pro- 
vision was made for libraries and professors’ 
rooms. A theatre, 100 feet in diameter, was pro- 
vided, in a central position, for popular lectures. 
The museum was to be lighted from the roof, and 
from windows; which last were to be 10 feet 
above the level of the floor, so as to admit of 
upright glass-cases being placed under them. 
The building would have covered about four 
acres of ground; the total floor-space available 
for exhibition would have been about five acres; 
and the cost, exclusive of fittings, was estimated 
by Mr. Hunt at 350,0001. The plan resembled 
in some respects, in principle, that which we 
recommended in 1862, for any future Exhibition 
building, namely that of long galleries placed 
transversely or transeptwise to a longitudinal 
hall or corridor; but the connecting longi- 
tudinal portion was in two floors, whilst the 
transverse galleries were on one side only. 
But there are defects in Mr. Hunt’s plan that 
would be fatal to it in our opinion. One of them 
is the provision of but one door, though a large 
one, to an area of plan measuring 220 feet (or 
eventually even 364 feet) by 200 feet. This 
arrangement seems to be the result of designing 
all the corridors (out of which open the trans- 
verse galleries, and of which corridors there 
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are four, or two in each story, in Mr. Hunt’s 
plan) to lead right and left, from one entrance- 
hall, which however is rightly shown of ample 
dimensions. The theatre is at the back of it. 

In some of the designs, or at least in one 
design, the galleries placed transversely are on 
both sides of a central corridor, and the arrange- 
ment somewhat resembles the pavilion-plan of 
hospital-building, as carried into effect at Black- 
burn, Woolwich, and some other places where 
the foreign arrangement has been modified. 

Mr. Hunt made his transverse galleries about 
155 feet in length and 40 feet in width ; and they 
were placed at intervals, for light, of less than 
20 feet. The collective length of the galleries, 
giving the accommodation required, was stated 
as 3,280 feet, with the breadth of about 40 feet. 
The lower floor was to be 30 feet in height, and 
the upper one 25 feet in the centre. No rooms 
for attendants were provided in contiguity with 
the rooms containing the collections; but the 
particulars dated in last January, required twenty- 
five such rooms, to be each about 25 feet by 18 
feet. Generally, the plan was referred to merely 
as explaining the views of Professor Owen, but 
not with the intention of restricting the designs 
to similar disposition or to forms and dimensions, 
The 20 feet width of areas would have been in- 
adequate; and it has been so viewed by the 
authors of some of the best designs. 

Professor Owen's requirements of space in the 
whole, and for each of the four departments of 
Natural History, namely, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Botany, and Zoology, and for such groups as those 
of Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Inverte- 
brata, Shells, Insects, Ethnology, and Osteology, 
were explained by him in a report which has been 
printed, and which the authors of the best plans 
have probably made themselves acquainted with ; 
though the programme omitted to distinctly 
refer to it. 

The judges, before beginning their examina- 
tion, would do well to consider the question of 
lighting. It is attended with difficulty; but 
upon the settlement of it, the principle and 
the starting-points of the planning may be said 
to depend; and these, if not solved, may leave the 
utility of the building greatly beneath the full 
requirements. Mr. Hunt’s arrangement is that 
of an upper story top-lighted, and side-lighted 
where the external walls would allow, and of a 
lower story lighted (except as to the side-light- 
ing windows in the external walls) by well-holes, 
or in effect as was the space under the galleries 
of the Exhibition Building of 1862. This per- 
haps may be said to be necessarily the position 
of the matter, wherever there are more than one 
story, the only choice being as to the width of 
the courts or well-holes by way of which the 
light has to get to the space below a gallery, or 
under an upper floor; and as to the roofing-over 
the courts at one level or the other, or the 
leaving them open to the sky, which latter method 
would render substantial walling, with windows 
in it,"unayoidable, however the light-admitting 
area might seem to be reduced below that of such 
an arrangement as one in which iron columns 
could be used as in the building of 1862. But 
then would arise the question whether a building 
with iron columns throughout the interior could 
be regarded as fire-proof, as required by the 
programme, or otherwise as consistent with 
preservation of the collection. An addi- 
tional point not telling for the acceptance 
of the “ferro-vitreous” system of building, 
is the fact of the arrangement of the contents 
of a museum in upright cases to a considerable 
extent. But it has been contended that top- 
lighting (here assumed to be the best), the full 
amount of wall-space, and even ventilation, are 
all secured by a building, of one story in height, 
and that space in a second story really in- 
volves a loss, light being considered. The 
principle of one-storied arrangement has, we 
believe, been adopted in the design for the 
National Gallery, by Messrs. Banks & Barry, 
which is intended to be carried into effect on the 
ground at the back of Burlington Honse ; and it 
is very prominently put forward by one of the 
competitors in the present instance, in an alter- 
native design, But we are ourselves strongly 
of opinion that whatever may be desirable in 
picture-galleries, side-lighting, as well as ample 
light, is necessary for the exhibition of all minute 
objects such as are to be displayed in table- 
cases. Moreover, as to wall-cases, top-lights 
must be with the greatest care, 
or the objects will not be seen as intended. The 
aim in both instances is to get the light in ample 
quantity upon the object, and to avoid if possible 





reflection of the spectator’s head or figure. If 


any one will go to the Jermyn-street Museum, 
so admirably planned in some respects, he may 
discover that the reflection makes it impossible 


to see even the very forms of fossils, as those of 


the lower strata, which rather than the mere 
stones, were the objects of exhibition ; and the 
same disadvantage would be experienced were 
the contents of the table-cases insects or shells. 
In the portion of the South Kensington Museum, 
where the objects lent on loan were exhibited in 
1862, those in the table-cases, could be seen only 
insufficiently by day, and badly by night, owing to 
the position of the light with reference to the 
spectator’s position; and partly to the light being, 
after all care, inadequate for — of minute 
workmanship ; whilst, as to the 

top-lighting, those who, in 1862, in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, had goods which they were 
anxious should be seen, especially some of the 
French exhibitors, might be questioned with 
advantage as to the effect of the lighting upon 
the objects in upright cases, We do not profess 
to have decided, or to be able now to more than 
suggest these questions as necessary for con- 
sideration of the judges, and belonging as much 
to their duties as a question of taste, or as the 
mechanical process of testing whether the num- 
ber of superficial feet for each portion of the 
collection has been provided by a competitor. 

Of the Patent Museum, little was said in the 
programme, excepting that a superficial area not 
less than 23,000 square feet, was to be provided, 
disposed on two floors. A residence for a di- 
rector of police was mentioned, as though it 
should form part of the Patent Museum building. 

Decidedly the most conspicuous, or in some 
respects the most meritorious, set of draw- 
ings in the exhibition, is that which faces the 
entrance, and is marked with the motto, “ Ad 
ogni uccello suo nido @ bello.” It includes 
nine frames of drawings, got up and mounted 
with skill and taste. The perspective is 
sketched in in brown ink, and tinted, with a 
masterly hand. The judges will decide 
whether it tallies with the instructions, No 
other competitor has addressed himself more 
completely to the question of the appropriation 
of the whole ground extending from the situation 
indicated by the instructions as to be appro- 
priated to the Natural History Museum and the 
Patent Museum (that is the east, skirted by 
Exhibition-road), to the western extremity 
bounded by Prince Albert’s-road. His view is 
taken from the south, making the Cromwell- 
road the boundary, that way, of a most effective 
group of buildings, asin the drawing, composed 
of a central mass, and four subordinate masses, 
the latter being one at each angle of the ground, 
and the central mass being crowned by a large 
dome and four smaller domes. The masses are 
joined together only by covered ways; excepting 
as to the north, or Horticultural Gardens, side, 
along which the Natural History Museum, with 
the space reserved for its extension, forms a con- 
tinuous building. From this the dome-crowned 
portion projects southward. In the elevation 
east, as in that west, a space of 100 feet is left 
without any obstruction (other than the low 
covered way) to the view of the dome. The 
south-eastern mass is the Patent Museum; the 
north-eastern is the end of the Natural History 
Museum already named. Each of the four angles 
of each mass at the angles of the ground, is 
crowned by an octagon story, or belvidere. 
Deferring mention of the decorative details, we 
revert to the question of plan. Here it is seen that 
the design is not quite abreast with the require- 
ments, and in external effect even would not equal 
what might be supposed only from the view. The 
centre, for a length much more than the breadth 
of the dome-crowned projection, is recessed from 
the Cromwell-road; but we question whether, 
considering width of that road, the building 
could be seen as represented in the view. It 
may be quite right to give up space for fore- 
ground and accesses: but the whole building 
might have to be set back to secure the effect 
shown in the view we have mentioned; which 
the requirements, large as the space is, might 
not allow, Several other designs in the collec- 
tion would fail greatly through neglect of the 
consideration of the width of the Cromwell-road 
and the other two roads. Trees are in the fore- 
ground of one of these views; and the building 
is shown as though in a park. It may be re- 
gretted that the site was not large enough to 
admit of due effect, and that approaches ob- 
liquely disposed and otherwise were not made to 
lead up to it; but if distance and foreground be 
limited almost to the width of the street, de- 
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ing facts. The author of the design spoken of, 
has taken great pains to show that his general 
plan is divisible, according to as many as nine 
modifications, any one of the number being capa- 
ble of being regarded as final or to be carried 
forward at a later time. The rooms, or divisions 
of the museum, open from one side of a side- 
lighted corridor ; and parallel with each dividing 
wall, is a row of columns on each side thereof. 
The wall and columns carry a gallery. The 
roofing is arranged in wide spans over the lofty 
portion of the room, and in narrow spans over 
the gallery, Excepting in the case of the corri- 
dors, the lighting is all from the top. Provi- 
sion is made for cleaning; and, by double glazing, 
to prevent access of wet. Though columns 
have been mentioned, the author says that none 
of iron are used. The system of top-lighting, 
repeated in large courts near the main entrance, 
as shown by the design itself in one small 
sketch, might entail all the objections that we 
have alluded to. The Patent Museum complete 
is shown as a building square on plan, with side- 
lighted galleries next the external walls, four 
staircases, one at each angle, and a glass- 
covered central court. The basement story, as 
to the manner of lighting it, is not the same in 
all the drawings. The general character of this 
design, decoratively, is that of the works of 
Bramante, There are broad angles, panelled; 
there are pilasters ; windows that nearly all are 
arch-headed and furnished with small shafts, 
sub-arches, and ornamented spandrels ; there is 
much sculpture; names of celebrated men are 
inserted in the frieze; and there is a bold and 
very effective base-moulding. The materials 
proposed are stone and granite, or red brick, 
white terra-cotta mouldings, and red terra-cotta 
ornament. One merit of the design is in the 
arrangement of the chief dome central to each 
elevation and surrounded by the other domes. 
In the plan, the lighting of the museum, the 
staircases to the galleries, and the position of 
the attendants’ rooms, are perhaps not so good 
as in other designs. 

In the design marked “ Well to build is well 
to buy,” buildings covering the eastern half of 
the entire ground comprise nearly everything 
that is brought into the perspective view. The 
general plan shows the eastern half nearly all 
covered by the buildings of the two museums, 
with the requisite courts or areas for light, and 
indicates that the other half might have build- 
ings similarly arranged in plan. The author 

an exact counterpart of decorative 
details for symmetry, as unnecessary; though 
he might desire the general character, and the 
heights, to be observed throughout, In the 
centre of the entire ground would be a building, 
deeply recessed from the Cromwell-road front, | 
to be used as a general meeting-hall; and it 
would be terminated by a lofty dome. The 
somewhat lancet-form of this latter feature seems 
to have been intended to accord with high- 
pitched roofs and other picturesque features which 
are amongst those of the design; although the 
details, displaying originality, and seeming to be 
the result of much study, are nearer to Italian in 
character, than to Gothic. The two blocks of 
building of the Cromwell-road front, would be 
joined together by a covered way, carried by 
an arch or arches, an arrangement similar, in 
fact, to that of the bridge of the Rialto; 
though that example is a far larger structure 
than the covered bridge in the design before 
us. Two similar bridges appear in the Exhi- 
bition-road elevation, connecting three blocks 
of building. Of these three blocks, that which 
is to the south, and which running west, forms 
nearly the half of the Cromwell-road front, is the 
Patent Museum. This building, and the width 
of ground at the back of it, comprise space 
which is not at all too much for the requirements 
of a museum that ought one day to equal and 
to surpass that noble institution the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers. The several parts of 
the eastern front, have an accordance only of 
character and style, and an accordance in 
heights: the long front in the middle, that of 
the Natural History Museum, is symmetrical ; 
but the end of the Patent Museum, and the 
buildings which are in corresponding position 
northward, do not resemble one another further 
than has been stated. The northern buildings 
comprise the theatre (some of the details of 
which combine with the general form to remind 
us of an Italian baptistery), an Educational 
Museum, and a clock-tower, terminated with 
a lofty curved roof. In the plan of the Natural 
History Museum, which building occupies by 
far the largest portion of the eastern half of 


the ground, the gelleries are arranged trans- 
versely to a central corridor, as by our principle 
explained in 1862 with the aid of type, excepting 
that there are courts open to the sky. There 
are twelve of these courts, measuring each 110 
feet by 27 feet 6 inches; the great central corri- 
dor, in the axis of the plan, is about 440 feet in 
length, and is 30 feet in breadth; and the trans- 
verse galleries measure 155 feet by 40 feet. As 
will have been understood, they are in two stories, 
whereof the lower one is lighted by side-lights, 
and the upper one from the lower halves of the 
slopes of the roofs. At the end of each transverse 
gallery, and next to a corridor of communica- 
tion from gallery to gallery, is an attendant’s 
room with separate staircase and a lift. In the 
arrangement of these attendants’ rooms, this 
plan is superior to any in the exhibition, as, 
we might add, it is in most of the features 
of the Natural History Museum. The courts 
are at least 7 feet 6 inches wider than those of 
Mr. Hunt’s plan. Of course the ground covered, 
in order to get the Exhibition-space, is con- 
siderable, whilst probably not more than neces- 
sary. We have alluded to the decorative 
character of the front. It has been well studied ; 
and the mouldings, and the details of ornament, 
display much invention. The roofs are of high 
pitch and flat-topped, and have dormers. The 
windows are generally arch-headed, and have a 
novel form of archivolt combined with the key- 
stone. Seulpture, as of shells and vegetable 
forms, or otherwise designed with special: refer- 
ence to the use of each building, ornamentscertain 
spandrels ; whilst other spandrels, those of the 
upper range of windows particularly, are carved 
in patterns resembling drapery, but not suspended 
exactly as hitherto inthe much-criticised festoons. 
Thesculpturein the Patent Museum front is excel- 
lent. The main entrance of the Natural History 
Museum has an arcaded porch, with steps right 
and left. The ground story of the whole building 
is well raised above the street-level. Brick and 
stone are suggested as the materials to be used. 
The author of this design deserves great praise 
for the thought he has evidently given to plan; 
and on the whole, his idea of grouping the build- 
ings with a symmetry of positions, and general 
masses, whilst in other respects varying corre- 
sponding fronts, is worked out with skill, and 
with a result well deserving to be recollected 
when the general question involved in such 
treatment may be mooted, as it is likely to be 
again from time to time. Some of the details 
resemble those of the Insurance Office at the 
corner of Gracechurch-street and Eastcheap, 








which we have published, whilst the general 
character reminds us of that of a design for the 


lished. It would be almost idle to refrain from 
this slight indication of the authorship, which 
moreover is stamped upon the design as plainly 
as the merit of the plan and the art-work of the 
elevations. 

We are not able now to describe more than 
these two designs: but we have referred to 
others ; and we shall continue our notice. Out of 
the designs that we have not distinctly men- 
tioned, we have noted those marked “ Sublime 
Moliar Atrium,” “Not known and yet well 
known,” “Ich Dien” (with the Prince of Wales’s 
Feathers), “ Fortiter et Fideliter,’ “Utilitas,” 
“ Dieu et Mon Droit,” ‘‘ Maecenas,” “ Athenian,” 
“Pro Rege et Lege,’ “ Bramante,” ‘ Consilio 
et Labore,” and “ One more Attempt at Design 
out of the beaten Track,” as worthy of attention 
for various features of plan or decorative treat- 
ment.* 


—— 








COUNTRY CONTENTMENTS TWO 
CENTURIES SINCE. 


WE are apt to overlook, as we contemplate 
the various transitions from style to style in 
English architecture, the alterations that were 
taking place at the same periods in the domestic 
life of our ancestors. These alterations bear so 
materially upon the styles of their buildings 
that we should at least keep their influence in 
mind. The thick walls and small windows of 
the very early builders gave place to those of 
lighter construction for the sole reason that the 
deviation made from olden manners called for 
the change. In this matter we are prone to 
attach, perhaps, too much importance to the 
political aspects of the country at given periods, 





* We have received several communications pointing 
out the extent to which the instructions have been de- 
parted from by some of the competitors; but we have 
already devoted so much space to the designs that we 
cannot find room for the letters. 








and to ascribe too much to their effects. We 
think more, for instance, of Oliver Cromwell and 
his generation as iconoclasts than as husbands 
and fathers requiring certain accommodation in 
their homes ; and more of the tragedy enacted 
on a platform in front of one of the windows of 
Whitehall than we do of the myriads who lived 
and died at the same time in less isolated gran- 
deur and misery, and left the children behind 
them of whom the present generation are de- 
scendants ; and yet we may be sure that the 
sweet scent of hay floated in at their windows as 
in at ours in the spring-time, that roses bloomed 
and faded, that corn grew, was gathered in and 
garnered up, that waters froze and thawed; in 
fine, that the seasons brought their various 
exigencies and employments then as now, and 
required as varied provisions in the construction 
of dwellings and homesteads; and that it was in 
the concession of these requirements of seasons 
and civilization that the progress of domestic 
architecture consisted. With the object of view- 
ing the every-day occupations of those who 
dwelt in the land two centuries since we dip 
into a knotty nut-brown volume lying before us, 
the pages of which are of the tawny tint of old 
point-lace, entitled “Country Contentments, or 
the Husbandman’s Recreations. Contayning the 
wholesome Experiences in which any Man ought 
to recreate himselfe, after the Toyle of more 
serious Businesse; as namely, Hunting, Hawk- 
ing, Coursing with Greyhounds, and the Laws of 
the Lease, Shooting in Longbow or Crosbow, 
Bowling, Tennis, Baloone, the whole Art of 
Angling, and the Use of the Fighting Cock.” It 
is written by Gervase Markham, and bears date 
1633. With this is bound up “The English 
House-wife, containing the inward and outward 
Vertues which ought to be in a compleate 
Woman. As her Skill in Physick, Surgery, 
Cookery, Extraction of Oyles, Banquetting 
Stuffe, ordering of Great Feasts, preserving of 
all Sorts of Wines, conceited Secrets, Distillations, 
Perfumes, ordering of Wooll, Hempe, Flax, 
making Cloth, and Dying; the Knowledge of 
Dayries, Office of Malting, of Oates, their ex- 
cellent Uses in a Family, of Brewing, Baking, and 
all other Things belonging to a Household.” This 
is also written by Gervase Markham. As he 
sat compiling these works, which he affirms, 
parenthetically, are most profitable and neces- 
sary for all men and the general good of this 
kingdom, there were sixteen years to run before 
the dread vision of a block and edged axe began 
to obtrude itself into the thoughts, day and 
night, of Charles I. John Hampden had fallen 
on Chalgrove field ten years before. Rubens 
had yet seven years to dream of his gorgeous 


| Government Offices which also we have pub-j| ceiling in the banqueting-room in Whitehall 


Palace. Dugdale, Ben Jonson, and Inigo Jones 
were still living. Evelyn was but thirteen years 
old. Sir Christopher Wren was an infant in 
arms. Milton’s step was falterless and his 
vision keen. Camden, the antiquary, had lain 
but ten years in his grave; Sir Robert Bruce 
Cotton, whose collection of records, charters, and 
MSS., is the marrow of the British Museum, but 
two. The Great Fire had not then consumed old 
London; nor the great plague depopulated it. 
And the charm of novelty had scarcely vanished 
from its pages when Richard Cromwell resigned 
a crown to enjoy the “ country contentments” of 
which it treats. 

It is observable that whenever the master of 
the house is alluded to he is called the husband- 
man: whenever the mistress is indicated, she 
is called the housewife. The various “con- 
tentments” appear to have been pretty equally 
divided between them; all the outdoor occupa- 
tions being set aside for the husbandman, and 
the superintendence of the indoor economy 
placed in the hands of the housewife. The 
husbandman is recommended to make himself 
proficient in the cure of all diseases of cattle, as 
well as those of horses and hounds, including 
hydrophobia,—a recreation that it would be, 
doubtless, difficult to reconcile with enjoyment 
at first; in the art of breaking in horses, and of 
producing white or black stars upon their fore- 
heads, at pleasure,—another contentment that 
the uninitiated would be scarcely likely to enjoy ; 
in the proper mode of composing kennels; in 
the art of enriching barren soils; in the most 
effectual ways of preserving seeds and grain ; 
the husbandry of bees; the ordering of poultry, 
including the proper gathering of goose-feathers, 
for, be it known, “the custom pursued by 
some of pulling the feathers out of their living 
geese twice a year for scriveners, beds, and 
fletchers, is but a needless profit, as it disables 





their flight and leaves them a prey to the rapacity 
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of the fox, and also etposes them to the cold ;” in 
the construction and stocking of fish-ponds, and 
similar pursuits. 

The planting of an orchard is esteemed one of 
the greatest boons permitted to man’s lot. 
“What was Paradise,” asks the good Gervase, 
“but an orchard?’ Again, he urges, when 
wearied with the troublesome affairs of their 
estate, being tired with the hearing and judging 
litigious controversies, and choked with the close 
ayres of their sumptuous buildings, their sto- 
machs cloyed with variety of banquets, where 
do the gods of the earth fly but into their 
orchards ?”’ An orchard planted with fruit-trees, 
decked with flowers, ornamented with mounts of 
stone or wood curiously wrought within and 
without, with a true dyall or clock in a corner 
thereof, and some anticke work placed here and 
there, especially if silver-sounding music com- 
posed of instruments and voices commingled 
could be introduced, both delights the mind and 
brings health to the body. And if they added 
to these, large walks, broad and long, close and 
open, raised with gravel and sand, having seats 
and banks of camomile, with borders on every 
side hanging and drooping with fruits, the roots 
of their trees powdered with strawberries, red 
white, and green, their lesser wood cut to the 
form of men armed in the field ready to give 


battle, or of swift-running hounds to chase the | thin, he might even mow three or four acres a 
deer, a bowling-alley, and a pair of buts with | day, and not be over-worked ; of wheat he might 
which to stretch their arms, the gallant cavaliers thrash four bushels; of barley, six ; of beans or 
could wish for nothing more to delight their | 


friends ; unless, indeed, it might be a maze well 


framed to the height of a man, wherein a guest 
might divertingly lose himself while gathering | 
berries; or, perhaps, a brood of nightingales.| house, rubbed down the beasts, curried his 


the geography of the country well; and be 
skilled in proportions so as to be able by sound- 
ings and calculations to arrive at questions con- 
cerning currents and bends of rivers. He should 
not be unskilful in music, so as to be able to re- 
lieve any possible melancholy by a hymn or 
anthem, as David did in Salem. Full of love 
for his neighbour, he must be strong and valiant, 
not affrighted with thunder, nor fearful of storms, 
humble of thought, not disdaining at need to 
kneel, lie down, or wet his feet and figures, and 
dexterous in the manufacture of lines, hooks, 
floats, and artificial flies. Above all things, an 
angler’s apparel should be plain and comely, of 
no garish or shining hue; but of a tawny or 
russet colour, fitting close to the body, well 
lined, without any new - fashioned slashes, or 
hanging sleeves waving loose, for fear of offend- 
ing the sharp eyesight of the fish. 

In a computation of the labour to be expected 
from an agricultural servant daily, we may see 
whether times have bettered in this respect. 
Gervase Markham led husbandmen to expect 
that their men might well plough an acre each 
of stiff soil daily, or, perhaps, an acre and a half, 
with one team; and in light sandy soils two or 
three acres. A man could well mow an acre of 
meadow-land a day, or an acre and a half of 
barley or oats, or, if the latter should be growing 





peas six bushels per diem. A good farmer or 
plowman rose at four, and after giving thanks for 
his rest and the success of his labours, proceeded 
to the stable, foddered his cattle, cleaned the 


unless possessed of a good knowledge of cookery ; 
for otherwise she could perform but half her 
vow: she might love and obey, but she could not 
cherish. To be perfect in this art she must 
know in which quarter of the moon to plant and 
gather all kinds of salads and herbs throughout 
the year; she must also be cleanly, have “a 
quick eye, a curious nose, a perfect taste, and 
a ready eare;” and be neither butter-fingered, 
sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted : for if she were 
the first of these, she would let everything fall ; 
if the second, she would consume that which 
she should increase; and if the third, she would 
lose time with too much niceness. For an ordi- 
nary feast with which any good man might 
entertain his friends, about sixteen dishes were 
considered a suitable supply for the first course, 
This included such substantial articles as a 
shield of brawn with mustard, a boiled capon, a 
piece of boiled beef, a chine of beef roasted, a 
neat’s tongue roasted, a pig roasted, baked 
chewets (minced chickens made into balls), a 
roasted goose, a roasted swan, a turkey, a 
haunch of venison, a venison pasty, a kid with 
a pudding in it, an olive-pie, a couple of 
capons, and custards. Besides these principal 
dishes the housewife added as many salads, 
fricassees, quelquechoses, and devised pastes as 
made thirty-two dishes, which were considered 
as many as it was polite to put upon the table 
for the first course. Then followed second and 
third courses, in which many of the dishes were 
for show only, but were so tastily made as to 
contribute much to the beauty of the feast. The 
banquets given by princes or nobles were much 
more important affairs. They were served in 
this manner :—First the grand sallet was to be 












































4 Shoyld there be, though, hard by, a pleasant | horses, rabbing them with cloths and wisps till | marshalled in by gentlemen and yeomen-waiters, ‘ 
is river, they might make a conduit or two, and sit | they were as clean as they would come. He / then green sallets, boiled sallets, and compound 













































| on their mounts and angle peckled trout or then took both oxen and horses to water, and, | sallets; these were followed by all the fricassees, 
af sleighty eels; or moats whereon they might row | housing them after that process, then gave them | such as collops, rashers, &c.; then by boiled 
and fish with nets. Bees, if kept in a dry and | more fodder and, his horses especially, provender,| meats and fowls; then by the roasted beef, 
j warm beehouse, comely made of fir-boards, would | consisting of chaff, dry beans or oat-hulls, peas | mutton, goose, swans, veal, pig, and capon ; next 
thrive in an orchard, yield great profit, and pay | or beans, or clean oats, or clean garbage, with | were ushered in the hot baked meats, such as 

the gardener his wages. Yea, continues the | straw chopped small with it, according to the fallow-deer in pasty, chicken or calve’s-foot pie, 
practical Gervase, twenty stocks or stooles of them means of the husbandman. Whilst they were | and dowset; then the cold baked pheasants, 








' would pay your orchard. “ What can your eye eating he attended to their harness and the | partridges, turkey, goose, and woodcocks ; lastly, 
desire to see, your eares to heare, your mouth to plough-gear, duties which occupied him till six carbonadoes both simple and compound. These 
taste, or your nose to smell, that is not to be had | o’clock. He then spent half an hour over his | were all arranged upon the table in such a man- 
in an orchard, with abundance of variety ?” |own breakfast before yoking his cattle, which | ner that before each trencher stood a salad, a 
Gardens bear no comparison to orchards in the would occupy him another half-hour. At seven | fricassee, a boiled meat, a roasted meat, a baked 
estcem of this representative writer, and are he began to plough, and ceased not till two or | meat, and a carbonado,—a profusion that must 
, handed over to the care of the country house-| three in the afternoon, when he brought home| have been almost overwhelming. The second 
wife ; for, let a garden be laid out with ever so his cattle, rubbed them, foddered them, gave course comprised the lesser wild and land fowl, 
much profitable quaintness, or be never so fresh them food, and went in to his own dinner. At} which were again followed up with the larger 
and fair and well kept, it will require renewal of four o’clock, allowing half an hour for his dinner, | kinds, as herons, shovellers, cranes, bustards, 
soil and herbs many times in the short life of a he went again to his cattle, rubbed them down, | peacocks, &., and these by cold baked red-deer, 
man; but orchards endure for hundreds of years. cleaned their stalls, gave them more fodder, and | hare-pie, gammon of bacon pie, wild boar, roe- 
He condemns with much warmth the indiffer- then occupied himself in preparing the necessary | pie; and scattered among these were the “ con- 
ence which deters tenants from planting fruit- fodder for the next day. This done, and carried | ceited secrets” in the way of confectionary and 
trees, and endeavours to induce landlords to to the stable or ox-house, he once more watered | sweet pastry, which were the pride of the good 
grant longer leases, so that they can no longer his plough-oxen and horses, and gave them more | housewife’s heart; besides whatever fish was 
defend themselves behind the proverb, “ Botch | provender. At six o’clock he went into the/| available, which was to be distributed according 
and sit ; build and flit.” | house for his supper, after which meal he sat by | to the manner in which it was dressed, with the 








The medium through which our author viewed | the fireside, mending shoes for himself or the | respective courses, the fried with the fricassees, 
life for his readers’ behoof, was the conviction family, or beat hemp or flax, or picked and | the broiled with the carbonadoes, the dry with 
that a good man was entitled to every comfort | stamped apples or crabs for cider, or ground malt | the roast meats, and those stewed in broths 
and felicity that the earth, or the creatures of the or querns, or picked candle-rushes, according| with the boiled meats. The carbonadoes con- 
earth, could afford him. High in the list of to the season, till eight o’clock. Then he took/| sisted of any meat scotched on both sides and 
earthly pleasures, he placed country recreations ; | his lanthorn and candle, and went to take a final | sprinkled with seasonings in various combina- 
and foremost among these the most royal, | look at his cattle, littered them, saw that they | tions, and then either broiled over the fire or 
stately, manly, and warlike chase, the hunting | were safely tied, gave them food for the night; | before it. Roasted geese were stuffed with goose- 
of wild beasts. Hawking, coursing with grey-| and then, giving thanks for benefits received | berries, hence the term; and, if we were to enter 
hounds, angling, training fighting-cocks, shoot-| during the day, retired to rest himself. There| into the given details of the various modes of 
ing with crossbows, bowling, playing tennis and| were many other duties performed, but these | dressing these numerous dishes, we could men- 

baloone, follow in the succession given. These| were all that fell to the ploughman’s share. | tion many as long disused. Some of the terms 
i amusements are severally treated at great | Each month brought its varied occupation, all of | employed are as startling to modern ears as the 
length, every mischance anticipated, every re-| which Markham duly chronicled and grouped | ingredients: to take one instance, pie-dishes 
medy detailed, every success delineated, and | with rules to maintain the husbandman’s health | were called coffins. 
a5 rigid compliance with every etiquette insisted | through each season. In January, he was to| We are not to conclude that this profusion 
upon. The treatise on angling requires es-| keep his body warm, and let his diet be good and | was an everyday fact. There are hints here and 
: pecial comment as having been published | wholesome, taking exercise for his sauce. In| there that this was by no means the case. 
: exactly twenty years before the first edition| February, he was to forbear meats that were | Oatmeal is called the crown of the housewife’s 
i of Izaak Walton’s more celebrated work ap-| slimy or phlegmatic, and either purge, bathe, or | garland, as being the largest item of consump- 
i peared, and as having considered the subject in | bleed, as art directed. In March, bathing was|tion in the household; and whigge (whey) is 
{ as devout and deferential a light. Gervase Mark- | to be frequent, bleeding but rare, and diet cool | praised as an excellent cool drink, and as whole- 
{ ham claims for angling the antiquity of having | and temperate; and so on throughout the year, | some as any other with which to slake a labour- 
been the recreation of the first patriarchs, and | till towards Christmas, when meats might be well | ing man’s thirst the whole summer long. On 
the dignity of being ever attended by four sisters, | spiced, wines used, and every means taken to/| the other hand we know this whigge was looked 
Patience, Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. | banish care, and keep the heart in good cheer. | upon in a somewhat similarly scornful light as 
It is the most comely and honest of pastimes,| But it is in the duties devolving upon the| that in which we regard small beer, because it 
and gives the most liberty for religious medita- | “ complete housewife” that we may best discern | was adopted to distinguish the political body 
tion. It calls, too, for as much learning as skill ;| the influences that affected domestic architec- | opposed to the Tories. And the constant super- 
for an angler, to come up to Markham’s stan-|ture. The profusion of provisions in the ban-| vision of the mistress of the house over every 
dard, should be a general scholar, acquainted | quets of the time bordered upon barbarous mag. | undertaking would also be a surety against the 
| with all the liberal sciences and grammar, so | nificence, compared to the elegant modes of pre- | practice of extravagance. Although there were 
that he may be able to write or discourse of his | paring dishes in the present day, and called for | good men-maltsters in the land, there was no 
art in true and fitting terms. He should have | dining-halls and kitchens of sufficient dimensions | beer to compare with that made by the mistress 
sweetness of speech, strength of argument; be{ to avoid the terrible confusion that must other-| and her maids. These made both beer and ale ; 
able to tell by the aspects of the sun, moon, or | wise have occurred. It was held that a woman | cider from apples; perry from pears; mead and 
stars, of coming changes in the weather; know | had no right to enter the state of matrimony metheglin from heney and herbs, The wines, 
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too, were in her care. It is curious to note the 
kind of care they experienced at her hands. 
Every fatt (vat) of foreign wine was dosed with 
several gallons of milk and eggs beaten up, and 
each was flavoured with some gallons of another, 
in a mode that must have much bewildered the 
palates of King Charles’s lieges. If claret lost 
its colour, she stewed some damsons or black 
bullasses, and poured their syrup into the hogs- 
head, when all came right again. If sack ran 
muddy, she took some rice, flower, and camphor, 
and popped that mixture into the butt; if any wine 
became hard, she knew how to make it mellow 
with honey and eggs: the same with muskadine 
and malmsey. The indefatigable mistress of the 
house was as omnipresent in the bakehouse as 
elsewhere, and saw to the making up the various 
kinds of bread, both for the family and the hinds 
or servants. There were several kinds in use; 
wheat bread, rye bread, rye and wheat mixed, 
and barley and wheat mixed: into the servants’ 
barley-bread she adroitly mixed two pecks of 
peas and a peck of malt. She also looked in at 
the dairy, saw that it was kept as clean as a 
prince’s chamber, and gave an eye to the profits. 
She could send several cheeses to table,—new 
milk cheese, nettle-cheese, floaten milk cheese, 
and eddish or after-math cheese. By way of 
relaxation to these serious duties, which, with 
the necessary supervision of the dressing and 
spinning of wool, hemp, and flax, must have kept 
the good dame pretty fully employed, she pre- 
scribed for any of her household that were indis- 
posed, compounded her own remedies, and made 
stores of scented bags to lay among her hoarded- 
up linen, scented waters for different ornamental 
purposes, perfumes to burn, washing-balls, per- 
fumed gloves, rosemary-water to preserve the 
complexion (called the bath of life), violet- 
water, herb-water for weak eyes, and other dis- 
tillations. Plaisters, ointments, lotions of all 
kinds were among her cunning secrets. These | 
occupations serve to show why the offices were | 
sO spacious and my lady’s closet so small. Mark- 
ham gives scores of quaint recipes no housewife 
could ignore who was at all sensitive as to her 
reputation for skill. In these we are reminded 
of the absence of really scientific knowledge in 
the peculiar value set upon valueless distinc- 
tions. The milk of a red cow, for instance, was 
deemed more efficacious than that of any other 
colour for medicinal purposes ; butter made in 


The particular manure he recommended for this 
large tract of woody soil, that from ancient 
British times had retained much of its original 
character of a vast hunting-ground, was marl. 
And this was to be applied with the characteristic 
profusion and energy of the period. The land 
was to be well ploughed with the “strength of 
eight beasts at least ;’ and then the marl was 
to be spread over it at the rate of 500 cartloads 
an acre, every load to contain ten or twelve 
bushels of eight gallons each, and every acre to 
contain 160 rods of 16} feet to the rod. 

As the tawny pages flutter to and fro there is 


have in many instances been twenty years or 
more in the service, and never learnt even one 
language properly. Besides all this, not one of 
the Engl:sh civil engineers has, up to the 
present time, been made district engineer, or 
even allowed to superintend a single work on his 
own responsibility, but compelled to abandon 
his European experience and do his work in 
|the same disgraceful manner that it is done 
|in by the military officers who are placed over 
|him, and whose total ignorance of practical 
| Science in many instances exceeds all belief. 
| The Home Government engaged to supply them 





a little movement in the air: we could almost | with everything for the proper performance of 
fancy as of groups of old-world husbandmen and | their duty, and yet they have been left some- 
housewives busy with the tasks set forth. There | times even for years with no proper instruments, 
were no periodical reviewers in those days; but! no office of any kind, no office furniture, and 


as corn found in Theban tombs has sprung up in | 


modern soil, perhaps this notice of an old book 
may verify the virtues of good seed; and the 


energy, industry, economy, and enterprise shown | 


to have been so profusely sown by our fore- 
fathers be reaped by us and left, in new forms, 
to posterity. 








CIVIL ENGINEERING IN INDIA. 


HAVING seen in your valuable periodical some 
complaints respecting the treatment the English 
civil engineers have met with from the Indian 
Government, I deem it my duty, both for the 
interest of truth and the benefit of the profession 
generally, to lay before the public, through you, 
a few leading facts of some importance connected 
with the subject. 

I am the more encouraged to do this from the 
circumstance of our Indian possessions presenting 
an immense field for the exercise of engineering 
talent, and the Home Government of India con- 
tinually advertising for young men to come out 
to India to fill certain appointments in the De- 
partment of Public Works ; and I consider the 
treatment those have met with who have been 
deluded from their homes by false and deceitful 
promises, deserves to meet with a world-wide | 
circulation. | 

In the year 1855, some seven or eight English 
civil engineers were sent out by the Court of 
Directors of the late East-India Company, and | 
about the same number of subordinates, to the 
Madras presidency. The former were to receive 





May without any salt in it was esteemed a sove- 
reign cure for wounds, strains, or aches, although | 
that made in any other month possessed no such | 
virtue ; and again, it was of no use to apply cer- 
tain remedies unless the moon was on the wane. | 
This portion of the volume is dedicated to the | 
Right Honourable and most Excellent Lady, 
Frances, Countess Dowager of Exeter. 

In the state of society here depicted as passed 
amidst “country contentments” it was esti- 
mated that a man’s life, or, as Markham quaintly | 
expressed it, “A clean body kept by the three 
doctours, Doctour Diet, Doctour Quiet, and Dr. 
Merriman,” should endure for a space of a 
hundred years; and the reason why this was 
not always attained was ascribed to the fact 
that the person dying below that age had dege- 
nerated his constitution to a condition of “ ten- 
der rottenness” from cloying his frame with 
excess of meat, drink, sleep, and idleness. This 
opinion is applied to every phase of longevity, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The | 
conviction points to a healthy energy of mind | 
bearing alike on social, scientific, and architec- 
tural progress; and that this worked its due 
effect we have evidence in the strides since made 
in these matters. Those who would not exert 
themselves for their own profit, or for the benefit 
of a friend, were deemed “ well worthy to want.” 
A noteworthy instance of the result of this 
sturdy shouldering of the wheel may be seen in 
the very different face now worn by the Weald 
of Kent to that it presented two centuries since. 
We now look upon Kent as the garden of 
England: husbandmen, in King Charles time, 
pulled their broad-rimmed slouched hats over 
their eyes, and turned their gaze from it as an 
“unfruitful wilderness.” Our author was in 
possession of information “ painfully gathered 
for the good of this island by a man of great 
eminence and worth,” and this he revised, en- 
larged, and presented to his readers in the form 
of an additional “ booke” or chapter of his more 
important work, entitled “The Enrichment of 
the Weald of Kent; or, a Direction to the Hus- 
bandman for the true Ordering, Manuring, and 
Inriching of all the Grounds within the Wealds 
of Kent and Sussex, and may generally serve 








for all the Grounds in England of that Nature.” 


6001. and the latter 300]. per annum: some of 
these were young men, but others were persons 
of considerable practical experience, and all of 
them possessed a good English education and | 
excellent testimonials. They were under a legal | 


covenant to serve the East-India Company for | 


with a certain pension: this covenant entitled 
them to certain privileges ; and they were, more- 
over, told that they were to serve a company 
remarkable for its liberality and generosity to 
all deserving servants. 

For some time after their arrival, there did 


| appear a disposition on the part of the Madras | 


Government to treat them with liberality: they | 
were allowed a good establishment of clerks, | 
draughtsmen, &c., and a sum of 6s. per day 
was granted to each of the engineers, and half 
that amount to their assistants, to pay for a) 
conveyance to and from their place of business ; 
and this sum, they were told, was in accordance 
with their covenants with the Home Government. 
After some little time, a change seemed to come 
over the Madras Government, the cause of which 
it was not very easy to explain. In the first 
place, they were all placed in the rank of un- 
covenanted servants, directly contrary to their 
own covenants ; and persons of the most inferior | 
rank in the uncovenanted service were suddenly, | 
and much to their own amazement, raised to the | 
same rank and rewarded with the same salary. | 
The next step was to reduce all their pay to one- | 
half what was agreed ; but this was so glaringly 
illegal that it was ultimately abandoned. Next, | 
their establishment: of clerks, &c., was reduced | 


hardly any kind of stationery except a few 
| miserable articles of the most obsolete character. 
Often their surveying instruments are of so 
wretched a description as to be more fit for a 
|marine-store dealer’s shop than an engineer's 
| Office. They are often removed to distant sta- 
| tions for no assignable reason, and allowed only 
{one shilling per mile for travelling, while their 
| actual expenses are frequently three times this 
jamount. I know of one gentleman who has been 
| removed six times in eight years, and he told me 
'that one of his journeys extended to nearly 
800 miles: he was compelled to start without a 
single rupee in his pocket, and do the best he 
could; and he received his travelling expenses 
three months after his journey was completed. 
Latterly, every attempt has been made to 
degrade their professional character by refusing 
'them all opportunities of displaying their abili- 
‘ties: hardly one of them has ever been permitted 
to begin and complete a single engineering job 
on his own account. Their time is mostly 
| frittered away in patching up broken bridges, 
mending tank-banks, and filling in useless office 
forms: often they are employed for days in paying 
native labourers with their own hands, as the 
Government pay the clerks and writers so 
wretchedly that their honesty can never be 
depended upon,—the head writer of an esta- 
blishment seldom getting more than two shillings 
per day. Ifthey fall sick in the execution of 
their duty, one-half of their pay is deducted: if 
they have families, no medical attendance is 
allowed to their families without payment of a 
most exorbitant description. I knew one gentle- 
man who was suddenly called upon to pay 201. 
for medical attendance to his family of a most 
trivial character; and 15l. or more are often 
charged for an accouchement. Sometimes they 
have to live at a station sixty or seventy miles 
distant from all European society, and lodge in 


} 


twenty years, after which, they were to retire | the most wretched and unhealthy hovels. The 


| actual cost of living is at least double what it is in 
| England, so that it is extremely difficult to save 
money. I know it may be alleged that some of 
| these inconveniences are inseparable from their 
| duties, and that military engineers are equally 
| exposed; but even when this is the case, the 
| latter are far more liberally paid, and constantly 
promoted over the civil engineers’ heads, with- 
out the slightest reason, except favouritism. 
The following facts will show the difference 
between the pay of civil and military engi- 
neers, &c., in the Madras Presidency : 





Military Officers of the Engineer Corps in the Department 
of Public Works, Madras Presidency :— 

Per annum. 

Lieutenant-Colonel of thirty years’ standing, 

with no European experience, from 2,000¢. 

OD ovcecduvscscnechoupoccerncsncanneasugeecgeveuseciscoots £3,000 0 0 
Captain of twelve years’ standing, with no 

European experience .............-.c0ee-eeeceeeees 320 0 0 
Lieutenant of six years’ standing, with no 


European experience ............22cccceceeeeeerees 640 0 0 
Infantry Officers :— 
Major of twenty years’ standing, no Euro- 
an experience .............--: ev ceseerentenscesess 1,250 0 0 
Captain of twelve years’ standing, no Euro- 
pean experience ................: eas twnstes bites acs 0 0 
Lieutenant of six years’ standing, no Euro- 
PEON EXPETICNCE ..........ccrsceereneeeceneeetnceees 630 0 0 


(Besides travelling allowance according to rank.) 
Covenanted civil engineers of eight years’ 
standing, besides European experience 


until they had nearly all the inferior office work varying from six to twenty years ............ 600 0 0 
( 


to do themselves. Then their travelling allow- 


ance of six shillings per day was taken away, | 


esides trayelling allowance, same as the above.) 
Uncovenanted Members of the Department of Public 


and they were told that when their journeys out | Works :— 


and in did not exceed five miles in each direc- | 


tion, they must pay for it themselves, although 
five miles in India is fully equal to twenty miles in 


Corporal of Sappers and Miners, of above 

twelve years’ standing, with no European 
FNRI ooo. cnrnsn.nsrcceseorescnesndesztanbonesce 500 0 «0 
| Assistant-engineer of about six years’ stand- 


England, the heat being so excessive and the | ing, with no European experience............ 600 0 6 


so-called roads so miserably bad. Then they were 


informed that unless they learnt the native lan-| Besides this, it must be borne in mind that 
guages no promotion would be allowed to them ; | during the past eight years nearly all the young 


and yet there are about seven or eight different 
languages in the Madras Presidency; and the | 
head officers of the Department of Public Works | 


lieutenants of engineers have been promoted to 
be captains, and many of the captains raised to 
lieutenant-colonels, while during the same period 
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the covenanted civil engineers have received no 
promotion except a trifling deputation allowance, 
and this only temporary and in a few cases. 

There are still nearly fifty captains and lieute- 
nants of engineers to provide for, so that the 
English covenanted civil engineers stand but a 
very poor chance of promotion. 

Let us now inquire what grounds the military 
gentlemen have for this preferential preferment. 
According to the constitution of the late East- 
India Company, each director was entitled to a 
certain amount of patronage, so that all the 
military officers were appointed by individual 
directors, as a matter of favour, and very often 
as an act of charity towards their needy friends 
or relatives. The education of the young cadets 
was paid for entirely out of the public funds ; 
and not only was their passage out to India 
defrayed by the State, but they were allowed to 
count the last year of their training at Addis- 
combe, or Chatham, as part of their period of ser- 
vice, to entitle them to pension. How their time 
was generally employed there is well known to 
every one in their neighbourhood. They likewise 
participate in the benefits of the military fund, 
retiring regulations, and furlough, &c. 

The whole of the covenanted civil engineers 
were appointed by the Court of Directors, unso- 
licited on their part, most, if not all of them 
being at that time employed in Europe. Their 
education had been paid for by themselves or 
their families, without any expense to the State : 
their passage out was paid by the East-India 
Company. Here they are excluded from the bene- 
fits of the military fund, entitled to no furlough 
and no retiring benefits, while after twenty 
years’ service their pension is only one-third 
of their average salary. 

As to the value of the professional services of 
the two classes, the bad manner in which 
all the works of the military engineers are per- 
formed, is so well known, that it is sheer waste 
of time to attempt to prove what has been 
already proved over and over again, and fully 
testified by all the higher authorities for upwards 
of sixty years. These mock engineers have had 
the sole control of the public works of the Madras 
presidency: they have spent about forty millions 
sterling, and left the country without roads, 
bridges, canals, or any available means of com- 
munication : not one single man of acknowledged 
talent has appeared among them; hardly one 
single building deserving of the name: by igno- 
rance, incompetence, extravagance, and shame- 
ful waste of the public money, with a fixed deter- 
mination to oppose every species of improve- 
ment, and crush every attempt to put matters 
upon a right footing, they have made the name 
of a civil engineer a by-word of reproach, and 
the Department of Public Works a name of scorn 
and derision to the whole public press of India. 

How the Madras Government—composed of 
gentlemen of honour and respectability—could 
behave in the manner they have done to the 
civil engineers sent out from England, must 
always be a matter of astonishment and regret ; 
or how the Home Government could tolerate 
such proceedings, is equally inexplicable ; but it 
is most earnestly to be hoped that no more Eng- 
lish civil engineers will be so weak as to be 
deluded from their homes by such false and spe- 
cious pretences: if they do, they richly deserve 
the treatment they will get. Let them remain at | 
home, or try the new colonies, resting assured 
that 1007. per annum in their own country is 
very far better than 6001. in India, with all the 
indignity and the ill-treatment they will be cer- 
tain to meet with there from a clique who 
know nothing except what they learn from more 
ignorant native overseers, and hate really clever 
practical engineers, because they refuse to con- 
form to their ways of wasting the public money. 

ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 
Madras Presidency. 








A Borcia Rine.—At the last meeting of the 
British Archeological Association, Mr. Petti- 
grew, F.R.8., in the chair, the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horne exhibited the signet ring of the celebrated 
Cesar Borgia. This remarkable object of Roman 
art is of gold, slightly enamelled, with the date 
15603. Round the inside is the motto, Fays 
ceque doys avien que pourra. A box drops into 
the front, having on it Boreia, in letters re- 
versed, and round it the words, Cor unum, una 
via. At the back is a slide, within which it is 
related he carried the poison he was in the habit 
of dropping into the wine of his unsuspecting 
guests. The signet is contained in an elegantly 


GARIBALDI. 


FarewE1t ! England’s honour’d guest! 
England’s blessings on thee rest, 
For that thou hast stood the test, 
Garibaldi! 
Not from party love or spite ; 
Not some old grudge to requite ; 
Not to prop up wrong ’gainst right ; 
Garibaldi ! 
Leapt thy sword forth from its sheath ; 
March’d thy volunteers to death,— 
Murm’ring with their failing breath,— 
“ Garibaldi.” 
But to break thy country’s chain ; 
Freedom for her sons to gain ; 
Fellow-sharer in their pain,— 
Garibaldi. 
Thus in honouring thy name, 
England honours ev’ry aim 
Freedom’s jewel to reclaim, 
Garibaldi. 
And may heroes stilkto be, 
When they bend their gaze on thee, 
Learn that deeds of bravery, 
Garibaldi, 
Not alone suffice to earn 
England’s reverence: may they learn 
Self-denial, when they turn, 
Garibaldi, 
To Caprera’s rocky isle ; 
Patience when they strive to smile, 
Suff’ring wrongfully the while, 
Garibaldi; 
Proud respect to honowr'd laws, 
That thou, from a tyrant’s claws, 
Wrench’dakingdom! Then didst pause,— 
Garibaldi,— 
With thy hand upon the crown, 
Which one word had made thine own! 
At Another’s feet laid down,— 
Garibaldi,— 
What thy sword alone had won! 
This the cause why ev'ry son 
Of England, with admiring tone,— 
Garibaldi,— 
Shouts alond thy honour’d name, 
Which we glory to proclaim— 
Glory in thy well-earn’d fame— 
Garibaldi ! 
R. F. H. 





INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


Tur thirtieth exhibition of the one-while 
“New Society of Painters in Water Colours,” 
consists of 323 pictures ; and though the works 
of two or three of the members who have here- 
tofore furnished chief features of the gallery— 
Mr. Haghe and Mr. Henry Warren, for example 
—are not so prominent as usual, the collection 
as a whole is an excellent one. The most am- 
bitious figure-picture is a triptych, by Mr. Tidey, 
“The Night of the Betrayal,” 253, whereof the 
two outer leaves are more satisfactory, as it 
seems to us, than the centre. It may be said to 
be “ washy,” but is, nevertheless, a work of great 
merit. Mr. Edward Corbould illustrates in his 
own peculiar manner the “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
282. It is avery elaborate production, and must 
be placed amongst his most successful works. 
A portrait of a piquante light-haired lady, play- 
ing with a little hairy dog, “ Fluffy,” by Mr. 
J. M. Jopling, will not be overlooked by any 
visitor to the gallery. It shows great advance 
in technical power. Six or seven landscapes, by 
Mr. George Shalders, mostly with sheep, are 
amongst the gems of the gallery. Of Mr. 
Edmund Warren’s contributions we must say 
the same. Mr. Chas. Vacher comes out strongly 
with views in Egypt, whence he has recently 
returned. 7, “ Amalfi, in the Gulf of Salerno,” 
T.L. Rowbotham ; 23, “ View of Ingleborough,” 
H. C. Pidgeon; 29, “ Windermere by Sunset,” 


Mr. Fahey’s, are good landscapes 


he should fy his subjects by the test of truth. 
Does he think, 





chased silver box, surmounted by a jewel. 


LIGHT FLOATING PROJECTILES. 


JosEru Novi, formerly an officer of the Neapo- 
litan artillery, perceiving from the year 1842 the 
defects of the parachute rockets, light balls, and 
other illuminating implements, conceived a projec- 
tile formed of a hollow globe or case of fusible 
metal, filled with a composition similar to Indian 
fire or blue light, consolidated by a combination of 
various resinous solutions. The fire was trans- 
mitted by a fuse, and an almost inextinguishable 
composition, gradually increasing towards the 
great section of the globe. Guns, mortars, and 
howitzers might discharge these light balls, in the 
game manner as common shells, from which they 
differ, the sides being less thick, and with alloy, 
so as to enable them to bear fusion. The inventor 
claims to have produced a fire-work similar to 
the ancient Greek fire. Purified petroleum and 
naphtha, camphor, resins, combined with differ- 
ent oils, fused saltpetre, and cotton, rendered 
nearly fulminating,* were employed, to procure 
an inextinguishable flame. 

Mr. Novi has now improved this light ball by 
enclosing the composition with vulcanized gutta- 
percha, lined with sulphuretted copper, cant 
therewith the etherised essences (vives essences 

of bituminous substances. This projectile may 
be fixed to a wooden disk (sabot), put into an 
uncovered common case, and fired from cannon 
or howitzer. If the composition be contained in 
wooden cylinders, like the safety cable of the 
life apparatus, the same effect will be pro- 
duced. There are many circumstances under 
which such a projectile might be very useful. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held 
at the House in Conduit-street on Friday even 
ing, the 15th inst. 

The chair was occupied by the Vice-president, 
Mr. J. H. Christian.+ 

Mr. J. D. Mathews (Hon. Sec.) said that, on 
making inquiry, he had ascertained that the 
Society of Arts had not yet arrived at any de- 
cision with reference to the prize drawings for 
model cottages ; but that he had been given to 
understand that after the award had been made, 
the drawings would be exhibited. 

Mr. T. Blashill announced that the architec- 
tural examination class would meet on Tuesday 
next; and that several interesting papers had 
been promised on the following subjects :— 
Timber (strength of), Brickwork, Masonry, 
Vaulting and Groining Timber-roofs, Plumb- 
ing, &c. 

Mr. E. J. Tarver then proceeded to read his 
paper on the desirability of establishing a School 
for Figure Drawing from Living Subjects. This 
will be given hereafter. 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. Burges observed, that he had very little 
to add to the able paper of Mr. Tarver. He ap- 
proved of the recommendation of that gentle- 
man to begin with a skeleton, but he would not 
advise the student to devote too much of his 
time to that particular department. If, however, 
the human figure were drawn alongside of the 
skeleton, the student would by degrees be able 
to get a competent knowledge of anatomy with- 
out much trouble. With regard to finding a 
room in which to establish their school of draw- 
ing from the life, he would suggest that they 
should apply to the Institute up-stairs for the 
use of one, and to keep knocking at the doors 
until the Institute either opened their own doors 
or found an asylum for them. With respect to 
the preparation of drawings of sculptured sub- 
jects by architects, he thought it would be far 
more desirable that they should make small 
sketches, rather than attempt cartoons, for which 
the commission of 5 per cent. did not supply 
any adequate remuneration. His advice, there- 
fore, was to p’ a small drawing, to be 
afterwards developed and improved upon by the 
person to be charged with the execution of the 


A. Penley ; 47, “ Stokesay Castle, Salop,” J. H.| WOT In olden times, there was little difficulty 
Mole; 186, “Doorway, south side uf Rouen on this head, as the architect usually eombined in 
Cathedral,” W. W. Deane; 315, “ A November his own person the professions of the painter and 
Day in Nantfraucon,” J. C. Read; and some of se een tn Maes Saye ho trteieets wate 
76, “The a. i ad 
Beacon,” John Absolon; 203, “The Eleventh | "ability hold » similar social position to that 
Hour,” Elizabeth Murray; 262, “The Snake| * Vide Battista Martena Flagello Militare. Napoli, 
Charmer,’ Carl Werner; and others, deserve | 1676. 
notice. Mr. C. Cattermole gives promise: but 


id 5 per cent., and they did not in all pro- 





+ The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
members of the Association:—Mr. J. T, Allen, Wish 
House, Southsea; Mr. J. 8. Quilton, 3, preseay-non 
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for example, that the casting of West Brompton ; Mr. W. C. Henman, 7, ‘Milman-stree 
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which the architect now enjoyed. There were 
of course exceptions to the rule. Raffaelle, for 
instance, lived like a nobleman, and received 
princely honours at his death; but, as a general 
rule, the architects of olden times were not what 
inight be called gentlemen. He was glad to see 
the members of the Architectural Association 
making a move in the direction suggested by 
Mr. Tarver. He hoped, too, it would continue, 
for it was the only indication of progress which 
he was able to discover. 

Mr. Ridge observed that, in his opinion, the 
great objection to students of architecture 
joining existing life schools was, that they 
would have to conform to a certain routine, 
which in their case would be unnecessary. He 
advocated, therefore, the establishment of a 
purely architectural class, whose object would 
be fixed and definite. Looking to the experience 
derived from other classes connected with the 
Association, he saw no reason to doubt that a 
sufficient attendance would be obtained. He sug- 
gested, however, that as the question of expense 
was of primary importance, the subject should be 
referred to a committee, who would make the 
necessary inquiries, and report the result. 

A member said that he feared Mr. Tarver had 
under-estimated the cost of the school or class 
which it was proposed to establish. From his 
own experience he could state that models (nude 
or draped) were not now to be had on the econo- 
mical scale suggested ; and that the other acces- 
sories would prove more costly than Mr. Tarver 
appeared to suppose. 

Another member said, that as the question of 
rent might prove an obstacle in the first in- 
stance, he would be happy to place a room in 
his house at the disposal of the school for one or 
two evenings each week. 

Mr. Mathews suggested whether it might not 
be better to think over the matter, and confer 
with Mr. Gilbert Scott (from whom the first sug- 
gestion of the school had been derived), so that 
a beginning might be made in the autumn. 

Mr. Lewes thought they ought not to begin in 
a small way, and that before committing them- 
selves to any definite scheme, they should endea- 
vour to get subscriptions or a grant of money 
from the Institute. 

A member suggested that a committee might 
be fornied to consider the question of modern 
costume, and that they should endeavour to be- 
speak a favourable reception for whatever dress 
they might suggest by adopting it themselves. 

The Chairman said he approved of the paper 
read by Mr. Tarver, and of the suggestion for 
the establishment of a school of figure drawing, 
as an adjunct towards that proficiency in draw- 
ing generally which it was 86 wsefal and 
necessary for the architect to acquire. He also 
approved of the suggestion, that they should 
knock at the doors of the Institute; for he 
believed that body would not reject the proposi- 
tion in the manner apprehended by some of the 
speakers. The reference of the whole subject to 
a committee of the Association might, however, 
be desirable in the first instance. 

Mr. Blashill quite approved of making the 
experiment, and expressed his opinion that it 
would be desirable to make a commencement as 
soon as possible. With regard to modern cos- 
tume, he was aware that Mr. Burges, in his 
Cantor Lectures, had done all he could to throw 
ridicule upon it; but, in his opinion, it was not 
deserving of it. The costumes of all nations 
were generally determined in great part by the 
varying circumstances of each; and that our cos- 
tume was suitable and convenient, if not a@ pic- 
turesque as it might be, was proved by the fact 
that it was popular. Like all other humat 
institutions, it was, however, suséeptible of 
amendment ; but he for one was net prepared to 
visit it with unreserved condemnation. 

After some further discussion, the proposition 
to refer the subject to a committee was “T. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. er 
for his paper. 


8 
sesame sterner 


Tue Suerrizeny Waterworks Company.—The 
directors of the Sheffield Waterworks, in the 
report submitted to the shareholders recotnmend 
that the question of the general liability of the 
company, for the damage occasioned by 
bursting of the reservoir, should not be disputed. 
They propose that legitimate claims should be 
fairly and promptly met, leaving the share- 
holders the duty of determining how the money 
is to be raised. The directors still have faith in 
the prospects of the company, notwithstanding 
the disaster which has swamped their resources. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Musewm and Albert Memorial, Exeter—Twenty- 
three plans were sent in competition for the 
premiums offered for the best designs for an 
Albert Memorial Building at Exeter. After 
examination of the plans, the sub-committee, on 
the 22nd of March, resolved,— 


“That the plan numbeted ‘6’ was entitled to the first 
prize; the plan numbered ‘15’ to the second prize; and 
they cotitiended plan niin ‘16’ for its internal 
arrangeiment,”’ 


At & meeting of the general committee, the 
sealed letters were opened, and it was found 
that the plan “No.5” belonged to Mr. Jno. 
Hayward, of Exeter; plan “No. 15” to Mr. J. 
Philpot Jones, 21, Whitehall-place, London; and 
plan “No. 16” to Mr. W. F. Cross, Bxeter. 
The committee purpose to exhibit the plans to 
the agers provided the authors of them consent 
to the exhibition of their works. 

Ashford.—The committee selected twelve de- 
signs, and then {resolved to limit the outlay 
to 83,0001. They redticed the nttiber to six, 
putting aside those which exceeded that amount. 
The mottoes of these six are “ Ci¥is Romanus ;” 
A O in circle; “Tis good to begin well ;” “’Tis 
better to end well;” cross compasses in circle ; 
and “Pro rege, lege, grege.’ These were 
referred to Mr. Joseph Clarke to report on. 
The design with last-named motto Las since 
been selected, and is found to be by Mr. H. J. 
Austin, of Hereford-road, Bayswater’ 





WORKING OF THE PUBLIC WORKS ACT 
AT MANCHESTER. 


In the course of some remarks on this sub- 
ject in the town council, a statement was 
read, to the effect that at the Prestwich reser- 
voir, Where cotton spinners wefe employed, 
“whilst the work was near the surftee, and the 
soil to be removed was light and sandy, the men 
earned reasonable wages; but when the solid 
clay was reached and the excavation became 
difficult, the same men did not earn more than 
ninepence per day; and, as might be expected, 
they soon abandoned that part of the work. The 
contractors then put on a gang of their own 
trained navvies, who, for the same work, and at 
the same rate of pay, earned 8s, 10}d. per day.” 
The loans already agreed to be made to the cor- 
poration, are for the execution of the following 
works, viz. :— 

The hase of land for, and the for- 
of, a ptiblic cemetery (25,0001.), 

e extension of water-works(130,0008,), 

8, The sewering and paving of new stéeets, 
and the repaving and otherwise improving 
the condition of public highways in the 
several townships of Chorlton-upon-Medlotk, 
Ardwick, and Cheetham (61,000/.), 


With respect to the works referred to 
in No. 3, the corporation had always 


1, 
mati 
2. 
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however, is the interest which is attached to this 
subject, especially at the present time, that we 
| are led to annex some engravings which will afford 
| a better idea of the past and present aspect 
| of this famous spot than any mere written 
| deseription. 

| From an examination of prints and drawings 
| of the houses in Henley-street, which are still in 
| existence, it is clear that as far back as the 
reign of Henry VII., and perhaps before this 
date, a substantial dwelling stood here, isolated 
from other buildings; backed by cherry and 
apple orchards and garden ground. Probably it 
was originally one mansion, occupied by a 
family in good circumstances. However this 
may be, the house is described, during William 
Shakspeare’s life-time, as consisting of two 
messuages, two gardens, and two orchards, with 
their appurtenances. The tradition that the 
poet was born in this house in 1564, six years 
after Queen Elizabeth began to reign, has never 
been disputed; but there is no actual evidence 
that he was born on St. George’s day, the 23rd 
of April, in the above-named year: The register- 
| book of Stratford shows that the future 
| dramatist was baptized on April 26th; so that, 
| if he were born on St. George’s day, he must 
have been only three days old when the baptism 
was solemnized. It is certain, however, that 
early christenings, particularly when the child 
showed indications of weak healt , were common. 
Nor is there anything except the tradition to 
show that John Shakspeare was in possession of 
this property in 1564, when his eldest son was 
born; but the persevering investigation of Mr. 
Halliwell has brought to light a deed dated 1596, 
which proves that the two houses in Henley- 
street were purchased by John Shakspeare, for 
401., in 1575. At this time William would have 
been eleven years of age. Considering the dis- 
coveries which have been recently made, we 
should not despair of finding documentary evi- 
dence which will confirm the early traditions 
connected with the poet; but, in the meanwhile, 
until evidence can be shown to the contrary, 
we must be content with tradition. In this 
house, there can be but little doubt the seven 
children of John Shakspeare and his wife Mary 
Arden, of whom William was the eldest, were 
born; and here John Shakspeare died, after 
experiencing pecuniary difficulties. 

At the time of his maftiage with Mary Arden, 
the youngest daughter and co-heiress of Robert 
Arden, of Wilmecote, Shakspeare’s father was a 
man of good conditi#fi, who, no doubt, had “ two 
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entertained the opinion that it would 
not be pradticable to employ to any 
great extent the unemployed opera- 
tives. So far as the setietery is 
concerned, thé land is purchased, and 
the contract with Mr. Gay has been 
signed. In the execution of these 
works, the corporation feel confident 
they will be able to secure employ- 
ment for a considerable number of 
operatives. With respect to the 
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waterworks, the only works yet un- 
dertaken have been the obtaining, 
retfioval, and ation of clay for 
the reservoir intended to be formed 
at Prestwich. On the 28th ult, there 


Ceiving reélief. Efforts are 


Plan of the Shakespeare Property in Henley Street, as shown in the 


Account of the Birthplace, 1824. 


Rerexexcts—1, Apartment below the room in which the Poet is 
said to have been pe Which was lon 
2, 2. Bar and parlour o 


used as a butcher's shop. 


the Swan and Maidenhead Inn. 3, 3. Back 


Alderman Payto#i, in 1771), E. Plot of ground sold by 
byton in tr1. 


i reati * ard and other premises. B, C, D. Land which belonged in 1824 
were 309 able-bodied operatives re a White Lon Inn (B Zon the site of the old barn which was 


made to seoure a site for the new 
public park for Chorlton-on-Medlock 

ahd Hulme, as there is little doubt the loan of 
30,0001. will be obtained under the Public 
Works Act. 


| 


THE BIRTH-PLACH IN STRATFORD: 
ON-AVON. 


Witt & better fortune than has beet the lot 


the | of ——— places connected with our eminent 
men, 


e howsé in Which Shakspeare first saw 
the light now stands, after experiencing various 
vicissitudes, with much the same appearance 
that it presented three hundred years or so ago. 
Recently we gave some account of its restora- 
tion, and glanced at the uses to which portions 
of the interior are now devoted. So great, 


b 
homes ti 


art to Alderman Payton 


” and everything handsome about him. 
Hie had been gp cord trade which was for- 
merly extensively in Warwickshire. 
He afterwards became a wool-dealer and farmer.* 
He also received a little property through his wife, 
in 1566, when the eldest son was a year old. John 
s was an aldermati, ; and, in 1569, was 
high of Stratford; but, as the children 
grew and increased in so — ap- 

e the family. 

OFeases ebepmenenan seem, to ion that the 


Various circumstances 
poet's early and, it is said, unhappy marriage was 








* It is worthy of remark, that even at the present day, 
it is not te Aaa for the tradespeople of Stratford-on- 
Avon to combine several kinds of business, or to exchange 
that to which they have long been accustomed for 
some other. 
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in some measure forced upon him by debt and diffi- 
culty ; and that, at the early age of twenty-two, 
Shakspeare was driven from Stratford by trouble 
and anxiety. In 1578, John Shakspeare mort- 
gaged his estate of Asbies, that came to him with 
his wife, for 401. ; and in 1579 sold other property 
in Snitterfield. In 1580 he became involved 
in a Chancery suit about Asbies, which was unde- 
termined in 1597. In 1586, in an action for debt 
in the Bailiff’s Court, there is a record of a warrant 
of distress issued against him, with “ nothing 
to distrain upon,” as the return to it; and in the 
same year his name was struck off the roll of 
the corporation. Notwithstanding, the Henley- 
street property does not appear to have passed 
feom the Shakspeare family; and part of the 
premises was occupied by Mrs. Hart, the favourite 
sister of the poet. The success of Shakspeare in 
connexion with the stage must have been both 
rapid and brilliant; for, in 1597, when thirty- 
three years of age, he purchased New Place, the 
best house in Stratford-on-Avon, and altered and 
fitted it for his future residence. 

For the greater part of two centuries the 
house in Henley-street, divided into two tene- 
ments, was but little altered in its outward 
appearance. In an old print dated about a hun- 
dred years ago, the birthplace is shown, with 
the dormers and gable, the porches and other 
peculiarities which have been recently added. 
But for this print it would have been difficult to 
obtain authentic particulars on which to carry 
out the work of restoration; for the pecuniary 
circumstances of the possessors of this property 
(the Hart family) declined, the house became sub- 
divided, and many of the old picturesque features 
were destroyed. At one extremity the old wood 
timbering had been covered with the modern 
brick front of the “‘ Swan and Maidenhead Inn ;” 
and at the other there were planted some mean- 
looking cottages, in the ground floor of which were 
small open-windowed shops; and from the roof 
the dormers, which formerly, as they do now, 
were important features of the building, had 
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OLD HOUSE AND SITOP IN THE HIGH STREET. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE BIRTHPLACE, BEFORE ITS REST 









ORATION AND SINCE, 





entirely disappeared. More description is, how- 
ever, not necessary, for the accompanying en- 
graving is a careful illustration of the place, as it 
appeared before the restoration was commenced. 

John Shakspeare died in 1601, and the pro- 
perty in Henley-street passed to the dramatist. 
Joan Hart, the sister of William, resided in one 
of these tenements until her death; and the 
Hart family remained in ion until 1806, 
when William Shakspeare Hart sold the houses 
to Mr. Thomas Court, by whose family the pre- 
mises were afterwards sold to a committee for 
the public. 

It is satisfactory to know that the place in 
which our greatest poet first saw the light is 
now in good and substantial condition ; and that 
it is placed in the custody of those whose suc- 
cessors will cause this quaint and interesting 
building to retain its present appearance in cen- 
turies which are yet to come. In this way Shak- 
speare’s house will have a double interest, for the 
English buildings of this style are rapidly dis- 
appearing; and, two or three centuries hence, 
this house will have become an architectural 
curiosity. 





RONDEAU SUR SHAKSPEARE. 
23 Avrit, 1864. 


C'est noble et grand de célébrer Shakspeare ! 
De présenter un hommage a sa lyre, 

Dans un sonnet ou bien dans un rondeau 
D’examiner en lui ce qui fut beau, 

A univers afin de le redire. 

D’un monument de marbre et de porphyre 
De tous les yeux qui soit le point de mire, 
C’est noble et grand de lui faire cadeau. 


Crest noble et grand de célébrer Shakspeare ! 


Tl fait surgir la terreur ou le rire, 

Nous peint l'amour ardent et son délire, 
Avec un tact, un goit toujours nouveau ; 
Sa verve est grande, et son style un joyau, 
Qu’a chaque instant on cite et I’on admire. 


C'est noble et grand de célébrer Shakespeare ! 
Lg Cneva.ier ps CHATELAIN. 
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RANDOLPH HOTEL, OXFORD. 


Tus building has just been commenced. It 
will stand at the corner of Beaumont-street, and 
opposite the Taylor and Randolph Institution, 
erected, some twenty-four years ago, by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell; likewise facing Magdalen-street, 
and opposite the Martyr Memorial, a well-known 
piece of work by Mr. Scott. Within view of 
the hotel will be the Colleges of Baliol and St, 
John, the churches of St. Mary Magdalen and 
St. Giles, and the whole of St. Giles’s-street. 

The site purchased for the hotel is freehold, 
and contains almost an acre of ground. The 
building has been designed with a view of making 
it a first-class hotel, and every new appliance 
will be introduced to render it as complete as 
possible. The plan is arranged so that several 
suites of rooms may be let off (without inter- 
fering with the working of the hotel), and which 
will possess all the comfort and quietude of 
private dwellings. 

The basement plan contains the kitchen, scul- 
lery, bread and pastry rooms, bakehouse, larders, 
icehouse, wine and beer cellars, rooms for linen, 
knives and clothes cleaning, strong closets, ser- 
vants’ halls, a few servants’ bedrooms, and a tele- 
graph-room. The ground plan contains a coffee- 
room and library, 65 feet by 27 feet; a dining- 
room and room for public purposes, 34 feet by 
27 feet ;commercial-room, lavatories, bar,servants’ 
rooms, @ spacious entrance-hall, smoking-rooms, 
and conservatory. The one-pair plan are private 


NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—A proposal, often mooted, to esta- 
blish in Edinburgh a college hall in connexion 
with the University, is now made in a practical 
shape. A joint-stock company, on the limited 
liability principle, has been formed, and shares 
to the amount of 7,6001. subscribed in further- 
ance of the undertaking, the nature and sits of 
which are set forth in a prospectus just issted, 
The site which the council have in view for the 
proposed building is a large triangular area 
opposite the City Workhouse, bounded by the 
Forrest-road, Bristo-street, and Teviot-row. The 
situation is open and airy. The designs have 
been prepared by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, 
and a lithographic sketch has been circulated 
with the prospectus. This view represents the 
principal front, which faces south-west, and 
looks straight to the entrance to the Meadow: 
walk. This front is 170 feet long, and is com- 
posed of two advanced wings and a main build« 
ing or curtain connecting them, in the centre of 
which is a steep-pointed and somewhat slender 
belfry tower. The northmost wing is composed 
of the building at present off the site atid imime- 
diately at the back of the Free Chureh, which 
building was originally ereeted for an indtistrial 
school. The style of the building externally is 
that variety of Gothie cotimon in the domestic 
and municipal builditgs of Belgium, and which 
is a lighter and less stronghold-like variety of 
the Scottish baronial. The tiain front of the 





dining-rooms, ladies’ coffee-room, sitting-rooms, 
and eighteen bed-rooms. On the second-floor 
are twenty-one bed-rooms and sitting-rooms, and 
on the two upper floors are twenty-nine rooms, 
making a total of sixty-eight rooms on the four 
fioors, besides bath-rooms, water-closets, lava- 
tories, and servants’ rooms. A Portland stone 
staircase leads from the ground-floor to the 
various landings and corridors, which are fire- 
proof; so is also a considerable portion of the 
ground-floor. 

The hotel 
company, to supply a want generally felt of 
first-class accommodation in Oxford. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Wilkinson, of Oxford; the clerk of 
the works, Mr. Cleland. The contractors are 
Messrs. Kirk & Parry, of London. The cost of 
the building and fittings will be 18,0001. 








building is in three stories—ranging in height 
|with the two stories of the present building to 
be used as dining-hall and library. The windows 
‘of the two lower stories are divided by imullions 
and transoms, and have segmental and curved 
heads. The upper row of windows rises some 
what above the éaves of the steep roof, and theit 
gables, supported by buttresses and pinnacles, 
are made important features in the —_ The 
two projecting wings terminate in gables orna- 
mented with érockets and finials; and, corbelled 


is undertaken by a joint-stock | out at each corner at the level of the first floor, 


are cireular turrets in two stories. These 
turrets have large windows, and form a kind of 
cottical-roofed projecting oriel from the corners 
of the rooms=——A public meeting has been 
held in furtherance of the project for the esti 
blishment ef & workmen’s club and instittte, 
It is proposed to rent a late hall in the middle 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


; 


Blackburn.—A new Reform Club-house is about | 
to be commenced in Victoria-street, Blackburn. | 
The building is in the Italian style of archi- | 
tecture, the front being of stone. The entrance: | 
door and windows of the ground-floor are finished 
with carved key-stones and spandrels, above 
which is a projecting balcony supported by 
carved cantilevers on a level with the first floor, 
the windows of which, and the floor above, have 
columns and carved caps in the reveals, and are 
finished with carved key-stones, and also Corinth- 
ian columns between the windows. The whole 
is completed with block-cornice and parapet, 
with carved vases, and a Mansard roof, with 
ornamental iron cresting round the lead flats. 
The interior arrangements comprise an entrance- 
hall and reading-room, with staircase leading to 
the assembly-room on the first floor, and billiard- 
room above, and also to the committee and other 
rooms set apart for the convenience of the club. 
The cost of the entire premises, exclusive of 
furnishing, will be about 4,5001. Mr. B. Abbott, 
of this town, builder, is the contractor; and the 
whole of the works are to be carried out from 
the plans, and under the superintendence, of Mr. 
James Patterson, architect, of Blackburn. 
Lambton Castle—The additions and altera- 
tions at this seat of the Earl of Durham are 
making progress towards completion. The whole 
of the new works have been designed by Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, and are being carried out under 
the immediate superintendence of Mr. Leighton, 
clerk of the works to his lordship. One of the 
chief buildings is the great hall, which will be 
covered with an open timber roof, with moulded 
principals. This is being made and fitted up by 
Messrs. W. & C. Burnup, of Newcastle, builders. 
Jarvow.—Building operations are at present 
being actively proceeded with at Jarrow, Heb- 
burn, and Hebburn Quay. At Jarrow two 
hundred new houses are being erected by the 
workmen of Messrs. Palmer, Brothers. This is 
exclusive of great numbers of houses being 
built by other persons. Workmen are also at 
present engaged in erecting new coal staiths at 
the Jarrow Lron Works. 


of the town, and the total expense would be 
about 2001. for the first year, which w6tild require 
about 480 memibers, at 2d. a week to render it 
self-supporting. Resolutions were agreed to 
promelive of the object in view——The Edin- 
burgh sea have struek work, thé canse of 
poe night work and 8 work, 
have been sent to Glasgow atid Dundee 
to raise a new force, and placards have been 
issued throtigh the town calling for men at 16s. 
a week. The streets, parti in the 
quarters, are — & filthy and ive 
state. Altogether t 200 men aré 6f Strike, 
and some who were willing to work were pre- 
vented. 
Perth.—An endeavour is being made t6 have 
the statue of the late Prince Consort, for which 
subscriptions ate being collected, cast in bronse 
instead of being set up in stoné, From 1601. to 
2001., howevé#, are wanted of the sim re- 
quisite for the stone statue, and the subseribers 
have therefore resolved to out the memo- 
rial as ——— intehded.——_The lands and 
castle of Balthayock, in this neighbourhood, after 
remaining for five or six hundred years in the 
hands of the Blairs ofthat and other Iks, within 
the last year or two were purchased by Mr. 
Samuel Howard, late 6f Stanley. Mr. Howard 
began forthwith to make improvements, first on 
the dwelling-hotse, and then on the old castle 
immediately adjoining. The castle is grey with 
old age, save where (which is in most places) 
its massive old walls are covered with luxuriant 
and venerable ivy, which\clings to them so 
tenaciously that you might climb to the summit 
through its branches. The castle walls are so 
ancient, that neither history nor tradition, it is 
said, a oe them. They ate about 
12 feet in the basement story, and about 
7 feet in the simmit one. A staircase 
winds up through them from what was once the 
dungeon-keep. The castle was on gs For 
a long tite past it was whroofed, the w 
arch was pattly broken. Thad has boon sepelret, 
and the whole is now covered with a roof, in 
keeping with the general aspect of the building. 
The length of the walls is about 52 feet, the 
breadth 39 feet, and the height 55 feet. Apart 
from the dungeon there are only two rooms. 





The lower one is being fitted up as a dining-hall ; 
the upper one as a picture-gallery. The restora- 


tion is hob yet com . More joiner-work 
than any other has required, and this is 
being Messrs. Pullar & Keay. Mr. 


Annan has taken the plaster-work ; and Messrs. 
Frew & Son the plumber-work. 

AberdeenThe ceremony of cutting the first 
Se ee te pee frome 
water-warks, suppl F ons 
of water per diem from the Dee at Cairnton to 
the city has just been cut by Sir Alexander 
Anderson, of Blelack, the Lord Provost, who, in 
his address on the occasion, referred to the con- 
tractor, Mr. Gibb, as being the fifth generation 
of a family of most respectable contractors, who 
had distinguished themselves in many important 
works ; while, during these five generations, they 
had always paid 20s. in the pound. 


nnn | 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWB. 


‘Oakham (Rutland), — At a meeting of the 
church spire restoration committee, the follow- 
tenders were received for taking down the 
church steeple & certain distance from the top :— 
My, J. Brown, builder, 1701.; and Mr. Cave, 
1461.; when the latter tender was accepted. 
Wokingham wong and Wilts)—The parish 


church of St. Wokingham, has been re- 
ed. From — of and other causes 
the edice had fallen inte a state of decay, and 


was choked with unsightly fittings. The chancel 
arch and its piers were in a ruinous state, and 
the outer walls of the fabric generally were in a 
very dilapidated condition. The present restora- 
tion consists in an entire rebuilding of the 
chancel, with its forth aisle, and the addition of 
asouth aisle and large vestry. The chancel 
arch also, and the arches to the north and south 
of it, have been rebuilt; as also the north and 
south aisles of the nave. The tower has been 
epefied out te the rest of the church; but funds 
were wanting for the restoration so much needed 
of the tower generally: had these stfficed, it 
would have been put into repair, and heightened. 
Of the sew work, in such portions as are restora- 
tions oF in connected with old features, 
the original date of the work has been adhered 
to; but where, as in the case of the ¢hancel, the 
i was new from thé gro Middle 
Pointed or fetrteenth century work has been 
the architect. The new sotith chapel, 

however, has received the old windows ahd door- 
way frotfi the former aisle of later date, The old 
Norman south door has been restored, atid a new 
hh erected over it. A simple form of reredos 
been ad over the altar, and plain stone 


seat for sedilia and a credence niches and the 
chancel is further furnished with light iron 
girdles in the side arches, choir and low 


wooden screen in the chancel arch. @ pave- 
tient is of Minton’s tiles. The fittings i the nave 
aré open sittings, and the old font has been re- 
fixed near the tower arch. Several paifited win- 
dows have been ted to the chtiteh. The 
east window in the chancel, which is by Hard- 
man, of B ham, was presented by Mr. 
Elliott Morres. Gentral figure tepresents 
the Crucifixion, and on each side the gelists. 
Above is represented our Saviour in , taken 
from the first chapter of the Relevation#. On the 
left and right of this there are two figtifes, repre- 
senting the Resurrection and mn, In 
the east of the south side aisle there is a 
memorial window; and, facing the south, an- 
other, by members of the Twycross 

. The former window has the following 


poe (ee Baptism, Crucifixion, Restitrection, 
Astension of our Lord,—under Perpendicular 
canopies, with pedestals and inscriptions relative 
to each subject. The ttaéery contains devices of 
angels with crowns of glory, and palm branches. 
The south aisle window cofitains the subject of 
our Saviour raising Jairus’s daughter, under a 
canopy of floreated ornament of the lily, with 
angels bearing a scroll with the words, “She is 
not dead, a go cg MF on oot are 

of Faith, Hope, ty, Piety, Prudence, 
oa Devotion. These windows were designed 
and executed by Mr. W. Holland, of Warwick. 
The old solid pillars still remain. The 
stone carving in the new work has been executed 
by Mr. Nicholls. Upwards of 21 feet altogether 
have been added to the length of the edifice. 
The church has becn drained, and a heating 
apparatus applied to it, which was constructed 
by Mr. Potter. Mr. Woodyer, of Grafham, was 
the architect: Messrs. Lawrence were the con- 








tractors; and Mr. Edgington acted as clerk of the 
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works. The ironwork was by Messrs. Filmer & 
Mason, of Guildford. 

Barming (Kent).—A plan of repair of the old 
church here was made by Mr. Hakewell; and, on 
being laid before the parish, with the estimated 
expense, was approved and adopted. Accordingly 
the chancel has been repaired, the roof renovated, 
the old pews removed, and the church reseated. 
New stone windows have been made, and the 
old wooden ones taken away. Messrs. Whittaker 
& Whitehead also gave two new windows of 
painted glass. The money raised was 620l., 
which was expended as mentioned; but some 
things, as designed, still remained undone. But 
everything has now been completed. 

Birchington (Isle of Thanet, Kent).—The re- 
storation of the church is shortly to be proceeded 
with. The chancel will be restored at the cost 
of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury; the 
Crispe chantry, by Mr. H. P. Cotton, of Quex 
Park ; and towards the thorough reparation of 
the tower and spire the Board of Trinity House 
has made a grant of 1001. It is also proposed 
to open, repair, and re-tile the roofs; to raise the 
level of the floor ; to provide new seats of uniform 
character, enlarging the number of sittings from 
251 to 542; and generally to restore the whole 
structure. Towards this portion of the restora- 
tion (the estimated expense of which is 1,000I.) 
about 5001. have already been promised. Mr. 
C. N. Beazley is the architect. 

Newport (Isle of Wight).—The Isle of Wight 
Churchmam states that the church of Brading is 
shortly to be restored. A new roof is now 
undertaken at the expense of Sir Henry Oglander, 
and the reseating of the church is also in con- 
templation. The restoration of the nave of Niton 
parish church is to be immediately put in hand. 
The chancel to Whitwell church is also to be 
refitted; and the restoration of Gatcombe church 
is looked upon as a certainty. These three ‘ast- 
named works are to be from designs by Mr. R. 
J. Jones, of Ryde. 

Hewelsfield (Forest of Dean). — The parish 
church of Hewelsfield, in the rural-deanery of 
the Forest, has been re-opened, after restoration 
under the superintendence of Mr. Butterfield. 

Whitwood.—On Easter Monday, the corner- 
stone of All Saints’ Church, Whitwood Mere— 
one of two places recently formed into parishes 
in that district, through the liberality of the 
dean and chapter of Christ Church, Oxford— 
was laid by the Hon. & Rev. P. Y. Savile, rector 
of Methley. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS’ 


Walsall (Staffordshire).—The foundation-stone 
of a new Wesleyan school chapel has been laid 
at the junction of Queen-street and Bridgman- 
street. The site is sufficient to admit of the 
erection of not only a school capable of accommo- 
dating 200, but a chapel calculated to contain 
sittings for 500. The new building will cost 
about 2001. and is of red brick, with dressings of 
white and coloured bricks. The chapel, which 
will be erected hereafter, will cost about 5001. or 
6001. The plans of both buildings have been 
prepared by Mr. A. Beardsmore, of Darlaston. 
Mr. J. Wilkes, of Darlaston, is the contractor for 
the present building. 

Leicester.—The new Congregational Chapel in 
Oxford-street has been opened. This chapel has 
been built for the use of the congregation re- 
cently attending the Harvey-lane chapel. The 
architects were Messrs. Shenton & Baker. It is 
built in a free rendering of the Lombardic style. 
The buildings, including school-rooms, are 110 
feet in length by 54 feet in breadth, with an 
elevation in front of 53 feet. From the back 
part 36 feet have been taken for school purposes. 
The interior of the chapel is 74 feet by 49 feet 
8 inches; the average height from floor to ceil- 
ing is 30 feet 8 inches. The gallery is supported 
by octagon pillars. The floor line is 10 feet 
above that of the chapel. The ground-floor is 
an iticlined plane, rising 16 inches from back to 
front. The seats are arranged in a segment of 
the circle, each one inclining 4 inches. Access 
to the pews is given by two aisles. The seats in 
the gallery rise each one 13 inches above the 
other. The frontis of open ironwork. The gas- 
fittings were supplied by Mr. Bramley. There 
are two sunlights in the ceiling, and brackets of 
a twisted cord pattern give additional light under 
the gallery. The school-rooms are behind. The 
boys’ school is 32 feet by 24 feet: on either side 
is a class-room, 12 feet 6 inches by 10 feet, 
which, by means of sliding doors, can be thrown 
open to the school. On one side, in the hinder 
part of the building, is the minister’s vestry and 





staircase; on the other side an infant school- 
room, 18 feet by 12} feet. The height of these 
rooms is 13 feet 6 inches. The upper room is 
intended for girls: it is 50 feet 6 inches in 
length by 33 feet 6 inches in width. The height 
from floor to ceiling is 18 feet. At one enda 
senior class-room, formed by sliding-doors, and a 
teacher’s retiring-room, have been provided. The 
cost of the building, including ground, will some- 
what exceed 4,000]. The contractor was Mr. 
T. B. Collins. The woodwork was done by 
Mr. W. Clifton, and the ironwork by Mr. Richards. 
The staining, gilding, and glazing by Mr. W. 
Widdowson. : 

Cheltenham.—A committee has been formed 
for erecting a new church for the ministrations 
of the Rev. George Roberts on his expulsion 
from St. John’s. The sum required for the build- 
ing and endowment is 10,0001. Of this sum 
nearly 3,0001. are already subscribed. 

“illenhall.—The foundation stone of a new 
school chapel, in connexion with the Primitive 
Methodists, has been laid at Lane Head. The 
structure will be a plain brick building, con- 
structed to seat about three hundred persons, 
and the price, including site (the price of which 
was nominal), will be about 2301. 

Knutsford (Cheshire).—The builder’s contract 
for the erection of a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Knutsford, on the vacant plot of ground adjoin- 
ing the savings-bank, in Princess-street, has 
been let to Mr. Massey, contractor, Chorley. 
The voluntary contributions already amount to 
something like 1,3001.; and it is expected that 
the work will be commenced without delay. 
Mr. T. R. Clements, of Knutsford, is the architect. 

Lincoln.—On Monday, the foundation-stone of 
a new Wesleyan chapel and schools was laid, 
in the parish of St. Peter, at Gowts, by the 
Rev. H. H. Chettle, to be erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, architects. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Alban’s Church, Worcester.—A circular west 
window has been erected in this church. The 
subject is, “The Baptism in Jordan.” The wins 
dow has been erected, by subscription, to the 
memory of the late rector. Mr. F. Preedy was 
the artist. 

Hereford Cathedral.—The accepted design for 
the memorial window which is proposed to be 
erected in remembrance of the late Archdeacon 
Lane Freer has been exhibited, according to the 
local Times, in a shop in High Town. This de- 
sign is intended to fill the great window of the 
north transept of the cathedral, which presents 
a peculiar difficulty in ‘treatment, owing to the 
fact that the number of lights is equal, thus pre- 
cluding the pyramidal arrangement. Judging 
from the drawing, remarks our authority, we 
cannot say that the artist has succeeded in 
conquering this difficulty. Not only is there 
nothing in the upper part of the window con- 
spicuous enough to form an apex to his design, 
but the two sides do not balance either in group- 
ing or in colour. On the left hand there are two | 
striking groups—the Crucifixion and the sending | 
forth of the Apostles—against which the right 


Herefordshire. The spaces above the principal 
groups are divided into eight compartments on 
each side. Over the Church Militant are repre- 
sentations of St. Paul disputing with Festus, 
St. Peter and St. John confirming in Samaria, 
Angels with spiritual armour, the Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, and St. Peter healing Auneas, with 
the Crucifixion of Our Lord as a centre. A 
similar number of compartments appear above 
the Church Militant, the principal representa- 
tions in which are the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
Angels crowning and receiving the Just into 
Heaven—two compartments each. Above these 
are seven oriels, three in a triangle over each 
triple light, with a smaller one in the centre. 
These seven lights illustrate the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. The apex is formed of a larger 
oriel, in which the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove is surrounded by six 
cherubim. 

St. Asaph’s Cathedral.—An east window has 
just been put up in the choir of St. Asaph’s 
Cathedral, as a memorial of the late Bishop 
Carey and Mrs. Carey, both of whom have been 
great benefactors to the diocese by their be- 
quests towards the building of churches, schools, 
and parsonage houses, and the relief of poor 
clergy. The window is the gift of the repre- 
sentatives of Mrs. Carey, Mrs. Levitt and Miss 
Sheepshanks. The stained glass is the work of 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London. There are 
seven lights, forming in the arrangement of the 
tracery two distinct windows, with a centre com- 
partment between them, which is devoted to the 
subject of “The Ascension.” The three lights 
on either side contain in each two subjects from 
Our Lord’s history. The reticulated tracery 
above the side-lights is occupied by the six Acts 
of Mercy, and the whole is surrounded by a 
cusped oval, in which is a representation of Our 
Lord enthroned in glory, bearing in his hand the 
orb and sceptre. The tracery (which harmo- 
nizes with the old original windows of the cathe- 
dral) is from a design of Mr. Gilbert Scott, and 
has been carried out under the direction of a 
local architect, Mr. Fairclough. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Kidderminster.—Under the head of “ Prevents 
ible Disease at Kidderminster,” Aris’s Birming- 
ham Gazette states that “an unpleasant discovery 
has recently been made in Kidderminster, testi- 
fying to an amount of ignorance of the simplest 
sanitary laws which is anything but blissful. 
Small-pox having been alarmingly prevalent 
throughout the past winter, and previous vacci- 
nation proving but a slight defence against the 
scourge, the attention of the sanitary inspector 
became directed to the condition of the spot 
where the disease appeared to have originated. 
The locality is described as not naturally un- 
healthy; but, from insufficient sewerage, and the 
neglect of the inhabitants, it has become so. 
In his researches, the inspector found that in 
one yard ‘ pigs were kept in a brew-house ad- 
joining the house where children were affected, 
and the whole gutter drainage emptied into a 
grate under the pump trough, thus polluting the 





side has only one, the Saviour in his exaltation. 
In the colouring, too, the predominant blue of | 
the left-hand triplet of lights seems to outweigh 
the dominant ruby tone of the other half of the | 
window. The chief subjects for illustration cross 
the triplets, within scroll-work. The two centre 
pieces are illustrative of “the Church Militant” 
and “the Church Triumphant.” The former 
depicts Our Lord sending forth the apostles to 
convert the world and establish the Church. 
On the other side appears the Church Triumphant, 
in which the figures are grouped with thoroughly 
artistic effect. Here the Saviour appears en- 
throned in Heaven, surrounded by the blessed, 
bearing emblems of the Christian virtues; and 
the figures are similar in number to those op- 
posite, enclosed in a scroll, the principal orna- 
ment in which are angels’ faces. Underneath 
each principal compartment there are five ofa 
minor character, the centre being larger than 
those by which it is flanked. Forming the base 
of the group illustrating the Church Militant are 
the following pictures :—St. Stephen distributing 
Alms ; the Baptism of the Eunuch by St. Philip ; 
the Shipwreck of St. Paul; and the Persecution 
of St. Paul in Prison. Below the Church Tri- 
umphant are five distinct groups, — 
the angels of Heaven sealing the servants 

God. In the base appear the emblems of 
masonry, in allusion to the fact that the de. 
ceased was the D.P.G.M. of the Province of 

















well. The tenants had dunghills also within two 
yards of their doors.’ But this is not the worst 
instance. ‘In another small and confined yard 
there was a pigsty, dung collected from the 
roads, a privy with the floor a foot below the 
yard, and ankle-deep with the drainage from the 
dunghill and pigsty, and a range of stabling, 
privies, and slaughter-houses, all adjoining’ !” 
Lark Hill, described as “ one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in the town,” is now one of the least 
desirable residences ; because, whilst it has 
become densely populated, it has not been pro- 
vided with sewerage. The authorities, however, 
have turned their attention to the important 
question of the sewerage; and it is to be hoped 
they will also take measures for enforcing some 
degree of attention to sanitary requirements 
throughout the borough. 

Rugby.—Messrs. Easton & Amos have been 
appointed engineers to the Rugby Board of 
Health, with the view of carrying out their plans 
for water supply, in preference to those of Mr. 
Hawksley for obtaining water from the river 
Avon. Messrs. Easton & Amos’s plan consists 
in securing a supply by impounding the water, 
of several small streams and the surface water 
from about 900 acres of land in two storage 
reservoirs. kK ire) ~ 

Bri Glamorganshire). — The Local 
éaueae, fa has been adopted by the owners 
and ratepayers of the parish of Britonferry. 
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INCREASE OF MORTALITY IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Liverpool town 
council, Mr. Jeffrey presented the following 
tabular statement, compiled by Mr. Miller from 
the report of Dr. Duncan for 1861, and that of 
Dr. Trench, the present medical officer of health, 
for 1863 :— 

Rate of the Mortality per 10,000 of the inhabitants of 


Liverpool for the years 186] and 1863, showing the 
increase or decrease, 


In- De- 
1861. 1863. crease. crease 
Parish of Liverpool ......,.....0+ S190... 90 ...4,. = 
Borough of Liverpool ............ 288... 3382...4... — 
MOGEUAAG | ossnsseresayesecoess Ward 308 ... 206 ...—.., 12 
WOME vosopsognesbeoniieren » 2. W..—.. 4 
St. Paul’s and Exchange ,, 309... 339... 30... — 
St. Anne’s and Lime-st. ,, 259... 318 ... 59... — 
Castle-st. and St. Peter's ,, 210... 206..,—.. 4 
Pitt-street and Great 

GRID icicerciveseonsnsress op | 887... 908... Bl... 
Rodney-street and Aber- 

Oe RE » 908... D1 ...—. & 
Everton and Kirkdale .,, ,, 221 .,, 260.,, 39... — 
West Derby........0...cc:00 » 2h OO. D.. = 
North Toxteth...,........... op 08 4s OA. Be 
Bouth Toxteth ............... » we... ...7... = 


Rate of the Mortality per 10,000 of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool through zymotic diseases for the years 1861 
and 1863, showing the increase and rate :— 

1861, 1863. Increase, Rate. 


Parish of Liverpool ............ 70.6 ...104.8 ... 34.8 ... 48.4 
Borough Liverpool............... 66.0 ... 97.5 ... 31.5 ... 47.7 
OOEIII...0sc0xesscoyseeses Ward 80.8 ... 89.6... 8.8... 10.8 
_ nS eae »» 95.0 ...110.9 ... 15.9 ... 16.7 
S8t.Paul’sandExchange ,, 69.0 ... 95.5 ... 26.5 ... 38.6 
St. Anne’s and Lime-st. ,, 54.3 ... 84.5 ,.. 30.2 ... 55.6 
Castle-st.andSt.Peter’s ,, $2.0 ,., 36.2... 4.2... 18.0 
Pitt-street and Great 

GeOPge  ssigrorrsegseveese 1» «= 49.0. 97.5 ,,. 48.5 ,., 98.9 
Rodney-street and 

Abercromby...........5 » «=: B7.7_,,. 52.2... 14.5 ,.. 38.4 
Everton andKirkdale.., ,, 61.2 ... 76.5 ... 25.3 ... 49.2 
West Derby ......:s0:000 ”, 41.8 ... 58.6 .., 16.8 ... 40.0 
North Toxteth ............ »» 870... 744... 16.5 ... 28.5 
South Toxteth ,...,.....,. »» 83.0 ,,.131,3 ,., 48.3 ... 58.0 


The local Jowrnal states that in the “talk on 
Change” there is great reluctance to admit the 
accuracy of these statistics, as “ it is very diffi- 
cult to believe the frightful deterioration in the 
health of the town which the returns presented 
to the council seem to show; and that proper 
inquiry should, therefore, be promptly made, 
before Liverpool is again represented to the 
world as one of the most unhealthy spots in it.” 
Liverpool, however, has been frequently shown 
to be an unhealthy town, notwithstanding recent 
endeavours ; and the reluctance of its merchants 
to admit the fact is of little or no force against 
such statistics as those produced. 











LECTURES BY DR. FAIRBAIRN, C.E. 


Dr, Farrparrn has recently been lecturing at 
the Dumfries Mechanics’ Institute. There was 
an excellent attendance at the first lecture, but 
the attendance at the second was not so good, 
thongh the lecture was of a much more popular 
character than the first one, the subject of which 
was “ Iron and its Appliances.” 

The lecturer began by saying that the exten- 
sive use of iron in aid of our manufacturing 
interests might date from the commencement of 
the present century; or, more accurately, from 
the close of the war in 1815, when a new era 
burst upon the country in the arts of peace. It 
must be in the recollection of many persons now 
living, how very imperfect our machines and 
mechanical constructions were as late as 1820. 
At that time the steam-engine had certainly 
attained a tangible shape in being composed 
entirely of iron ; and millwork was just emerg- 
ing from the state in which it was left by 
Smeaton and Rennie. Both of these engineers 
had introduced improvements by the substitu- 
tion {of iron for wood; and the latter, in his 
construction of the Albion Mills, was the first to 
supplant the old wooden wheels by the more 
compact and ingenious constructions of cast iron. 
Smeaton and Rennie may, therefore, be consi- 
dered the pioneers of iron appliances, The 
lecturer went on to treat of the appliances of 
iron, 1st, to the steam-engine; 2nd, to mill 
work; and 8rd, to machinery; noticing the 
varied forms and conditions in which it is em- 
ployed for security on the one hand, and its 
economical distribution for the purposes of 
construction on the other. In regard to the 
steam-engine, he dwelt at some length on the 
construction of boilers. On the question of 
engine-beams, he said,—* It has often occurred 
to me, in the exercise of my profession, that in 
engine-beams, as in bridges, a judicious combi- 
nation of that material would relieve us from all 
anxiety on the score of security; and, moreover, 


the application of wrought iron in place of cast 
iron for the main beams of engines.” 

The subject of the second lecture was “ On the 
Present State of our Knowledge in Science and 
the Useful Arts, as compared with the Past,” 
The lecturer began by saying that the last 
fifty years had been remarkable for the discove- 
ries, inventions, and improvements made in 
every branch of art and science; and there was 
every reason to believe that the next fifty years 
would be no less remarkable for the development 
of material progress and mental acquirement. 
He would first consider the state of our know- 
ledge of practical science as it existed a century 
ago; second, its progressive improvement ; and 
third, its comparative value and influence on the 
present as well as future generations. 

In speaking of the construction of submarine 
telegraph cables, Dr. Fairbairn said :—If a heavy 
weight were suspended to a piece of the cable, 
the copper wire, which is exceedingly ductile, 
would be drawn out, the gutta-percha covering 
would also expand; but on the removal of the 
weight the insulator, being elastic, would con- 
tract, but the copper wire would not go back ; 
the result of which was that the contractile force 
of the guttaspercha had a tendency to double up 
the wire and push it through the insulator: 
so that when the cable was being paid out there 
was the risk, whenever the cable came in contact 
with the water, of the electric current passing 
into the sea, and the wire thus becoming useless. 
This showed how very cautious and careful 
they should be in the construction of such cables, 
in order to see that one part of the cable, when 
put to a severe strain, should harmonize with 
the other parts of it. 





PROPOSED THEATRE IN MANCHESTER. 


A tIMITED liability company has been formed 
in Manchester to raise the capital necessary for 
the construction of a small building adapted for 
various purposes of public amusement, including 
concerts, popular entertainments, and dramatic 
performances of a light character. The shares 
were taken immediately, without any ap 
being made tothe public. The site of the build- 
ing will be at the western end of Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite St. Peter’s Church. The theatre 
will be bounded on one side by Messrs. Hender- 
son’s warehouse, and will extend as far back as 
Bale-street. 

The facade will be Italian, treated freely. The 
interior will be comfortably fitted up, and is in- 
tended to accommodate between 1,400 and 1,500 
individuals, each of whom will have from 15 to 
20 per cent, more room than is usually afforded 
in places of public entertainment. The stage, 
it is p to arrange in a novel manner, 
which will be carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr, William Beverley. Mr. E. 
Salomons is the architect ; and Messrs. Metcalfe 
& — have contracted to execute the 
works. 








ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


THE show on Wednesday was excellent, and was 
well attended. Minton’s fountain is being erected 
inthe gardens. A column has been stuck up, we 
hope temporarily, in a line with the fountain, so as 
to hide it altogether from those walking towards 
it down the centre path, On the Queen’s birth- 
day, 24th May, the gardens at South Kensing- 
ton will be opened to the public at a low rate, 
An exhibition will be held, showing the various 
uses of flowers for the decoration of halls, 
drawing-rooms, balconies, churches, and build- 
ings generally; also dinner and supper tables, 
hand bouquets, garlands, and floral devices of 
all kinds, for which prizes will be awarded. 
Lady amateur artists and Royal Academicians 
will be associated with the judges. On the 
evening of Wednesday, 25th ia , the conser- 
vatory will be lighted for the t time, and 
there will be a conversazione, open exclusively 
to Fellows and debenture-holders, who will be 
received by the President. 











TO DEADEN SOUND. 


Iw answer to your co mdent as to the best means 
of deadening sound, when Dtaring an old house in North 
Lancashire, about four years ago, I met with the best 
deadened floor I ever saw. Long moss had been gathered 
in the adjoinin woods, dried, and mixed with dry lime 
rubbish, and filled in between the joists, I adopted the 
same method in the new portion of the house with equal 
success. The moss has the pom y of being exceed- 
ingly light. The lime rubbish sho be well screened 
and mixed with the moss, great care being taken to leave 





it would establish a new and important era in 


no part unfilled. The neglect of this is, in m i- 
ence, @ very common cause of failure, y = 
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THE POSITION OF THE ARTIST 
WORKMAN, 


Waite so much is being said and written 
respecting the position of the artist-workman, 
perhaps a few words from one of the craft may 
not be out of place. 

I believe there is a very general feeling pre- 
vailing in the archi world that the artist- 
workmen of the present day are not making that 
steady progress which the well-wishers of art 
could desire. In a paper recently réad at the 
Architectural Association, and reported in your 
valuable journal, Mr. G. G. Scott alluded to this 
deficiency in very pointed terms, calling, at the 
same time, upon all thorough architects to assist 
to the utmost of their power the studies of the 
workman ; for, said he ( ing of figure and 
animal sculpture), “ We really, for the most part, 
dare not let our carvers introduce such subjects, 
for fear of making our whole work ridiculous ; 
and even a grotesque animal, as a gurgoyle, in 
which the Mediwval sculptors were so wonder- 
fully successful, becomes in the hands of our 
own simply contemptible.” This is certainly a 
sweeping assertion, but in many cases too true. 
Still more recently the subject was touched upon 
by Mr. Beresford Hope, who suggested some 
admirable paths to improvement. In fact, there 
is scarcely a thinking man of the day who does 
not draw ugly comparisons between ourselves 
and the careful workmen of the Middle Ages. 
But as there are always two sides to an argu- 
ment, let us look at the question from an artist- 
workman’s point of view. 

I would ask these questions ;—Are we consi- 
dered by our architects as were the architectural 
sculptors of the Medieval period by theirs? And 
does the award of employment go, as a rule, to 
merit, as was the case with them? Decidedly 
not: our system of working is totally different. 
Taking the average amount of carving done in 
this country, I will venture to say one-half of it 
comes to the carver, not direct from the archi- 
tect, but through the hand of the builder, Of 
course the builder must have a profit from the 


peal | work; and as builders, generally speaking, are 


not enthusiasts in art-matters, they get it dono 
as cheaply as they possibly can, A man is 
looked out who has a reputation, not for skill 
and taste, but for doing the greatest amount of 
work in the shortest possible time, The “job” 
is finished, the architect not pleased, committee 
grumbles, and the builder makes excuses; the 
scaffold is cleared away, and there stands a fifth- 
rate carver’s handiwork—as Mr. Scott justly 
remarks, “simply contemptible,’ Why should 
builders have this work under their hands? It 
is well known, and patent to every one, that they 
are not educated in a school to qualify them in 
the direction of such work, I have heard a 
statement made in defence of this principle, 
asserting that it would be difficult in many cases 
to get carving done at all if it were not included 
in the general contract; but I hold it would be 
better were it never done than that such absurdi- 
ties should be committed in the name of art. 

I beg also to call your attention to the system 
of competition in very many instances, even 
where the work comes direct from the architect. 
I will take, for example, a church to be carved. 
Carvers are inyited to send in tenders: each one 
sends in his price, in accordance with his acknow- 
ledged ability, and, in nine cases out of ten, the 
lowest one gets it. This blunder no sensible man 
would attribute to the architect: it rests entirely 
with the building committee, who, preferring 
economy to skill, have the mortification of seeing 
an otherwise beautiful building covered with 
meaningless rubbish. 

Then where, I ask, is the encouragement for 
the skilled artist? Is he to spend his hours 
studiously, carefully noting the best examples 
within his reach, searching every garden, wood, 
and valley in quest of Nature’s beauties, labour- 
ing with an earnest love for his work, striving 
with all his energy to produce those wonderful 
forms and effects which make his art divine! 
Is it fair to bid him excel the studious masters 
of the past, and then put him in competition 
and on a par with some brainless fellow who has 
just sense enough to know that his works are 
next to worthless ? I wonder what glorious old 
William of Wykeham would have said if any one 
had suggested such a competition to him? And 
if such a system had prevailed at that period, 
should we have cause to blush now when the 
early and modern works are placed in compa- 
rison P 

The productions of the skilled workman are 





rated in competition by the price of his unskilful 
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brother. He-has only to prefer quantity for 
quality, and employment is certain; or, if he 
decline on the ground of not being able to pro- 
duce good work for the money, he can stand out 
altogether. A starved artist certainly tells well 
in biography, but in real life it is the reverse of 
pleasant ; so he usually chooses the former 
course, trusting more upon his strong arm than 
his brains for remuneration. This, I think, is one 
of the principal reasons why many architects are 
afraid to trust their carvers, “ for fear of making 
their whole work ridiculous.”’ And such, I fear, 
will continue to be the case while art is in a 
competition precisely similar to brickwork and 
paving. An Anrtist-WoRKMAN, 











Books Received. 

An Elementary Text Book of the Microscope, BY 
J. W. Grirritra, M.D., &. London: Van 
Voorst. 1864. 

Tue author of this elementary work is also the 


conjoint author of the “ Micrographic Dictionary.” 
He is a very competent writer on such a subject, 





whether for students or for adepts in the science | 


of Micrography. The present volume is illus- 
trated by twelve coloured plates, containing no 
less than 451 microscopic figures ; and it includes 


a description of the methods of preparing and | 


mounting objects, &c, The work is both interes- 
ting and instructive,—with the plates, especially 
80. 





VARIORUM. 


“The Speeches and Addresses of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort. London: Murray. 1864.” This 
is a cheap edition of these excellent speeches, 
and it contains some new matter not in the other 
editions. On the Economical Use of Fuel, and 
the Prevention of Smoke in domestic Fire-places, 
with Observations on the Patent Laws. By F. 
Edwards, jun. London: Hardwicke. 1864.” 
Although the author of this treatise belongs to 
a fire-grate manufacturing firm, this is not a 
mere advertising puff, but of general utility on 
the subject of which it treats. It contains nu- 
merous sketches and descriptions of fire-grates 
on various principles of construction, with re- 
marks on what the author regards as the best 
forms of domestic fire-places. Fire-brick and 
glazed tiles are recommended for a considerable 
portion of the fire-grate, instead of black iron, 








Miscellanen, 


Art Union or Lonpon.—The general meeting, 
to receive the Council’s report and distribute 
the amount subscribed, will be held in the 
Adelphi Theatre on Tuesday next. Each sub- 
scriber’s receipt will admit a party. 


THE LANDSEER LIONS FoR NELson’s CoLuMN, 
TRAFALGAR SQuaRE. — We perceive, from the 
Civil Service estimates, that these lions are to 
cost something more than 4,000]. apiece, or 
17,0001. for the four. From the same source we 
learn that 53,0001. is the sum to be asked of the 
nation for the purchase of land at Kensington 
Gore. 

CaRDINAL WISEMAN’s LECTURE AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL MusruM.—We are requested to men- 
tion, in consequence of inquiries on the subject, 
that the lecture by Cardinal Wiseman on the 
12th instant will be published. The address by 
the president, Mr. Beresford Hope, on the posi- 
tion of the art-workman, is now in the press, 
Copies will be sent to the subscribers to the 
Museum. 


Wosvrn, Beps,—Lord Charles Russell, ser- 
geant-at-arms, House of Commons, and half- 
uncle to the present Duke of Bedford, who had 
for some time acted as parish churchwarden, 
resigned that office at the late Easter meeting, 
giving dislike to pulling down the church as his 
reason. According to a statement in the 
Standard, it will be carried out against the 
wishes of the great majority of inhabitants, old 
and recent; “two or three”’ only concurring in 
the “ambitious desires of a few years’ resident 
incumbent.” It is stated that 2,0001. would 
effectively improve the present church, and that 
the greater part of 12,0001. proposed for a new 
one might be well applied in charity, the town pos- 
sessing, amongst other deficiencies, “ the poorest 
almshouses in that part of the kingdom.” 


THe Rapnor County SurveyorsHir, — Mr. 
Stephen Williams has been appointed to this 
office, in the place of Mr. Morton, who has 
resigned, 

THE Dustin Exarpirton or 1864.—This exhi- 
bition, which is to be opened in May, gives 
promise, it seems, of attaining successful results. 
Nearly double the amount of available space has 
been applied for by manufacturers and ma- 
chinists. There will be a large display of 
machinery in motion. 

Tue Coprer Trave.—The price of copper has 
been reduced 51. per ton, making 151. since the 
1st of March. The present price is, for tough 
cake, 981. ; best-selected, 101/.; manufactured, 
1051. ; yellow metal, 94d, ; sheathing nails, 114d. 
per lb. This reduction is said to have been 
unexpected, 


Freaks or Licutnine.—In a house at Felzius, 
near Figeae, struck with lightning, says a con- 
temporary, the flooring of the upper story was 
turned upside dewn, and all the nails disap- 
peared, All the locks and bolts were destroyed, 
and there remains nothing of a large press which 
was in one of the rooms. The owner of the 
house was in the act of unlocking the outside 
door at the time, and the key in his hand was 
cut in two by the lightning, without causing him 
any injury. 

A Davy Memortat.—A committee of the 
working men of Penzance having raised 5001. 


Domestic Hypravtics.—A horizontal water- 
wheel, according to an American paper, has been 
recently invented, by which parlour-organs, 
washing machines, mangles, sewing- machines, 
&c., may be worked in all houses where hydrants 
have been introduced, 


Stace Foor-ticurs,— A, M, Subra has in, 
vented a new system of foot-lights, by which, it 
is said, much of the peril to artistes on the stage 
is avoided, and the nuisance of fumes streaming 
upward in their faces obviated, A third advan- 
tage is said to be its economy, to the saving of 
fifty per cent. 

JESTING WITH “THE Last Enemy.”—The fol- 
lowing laconic inscription is said to be engraved 
upon the tombstone of a person who had lived 
opposite to a churchyard: ‘ Removed from over 
the way.” This reminds one of the “ disconso- 
late widow” who informed the public, on her 
husband’s tombstone, that she still “carries on 
the tripe-shop round the corner.” 


Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INsTITUTION, 
The forty-ninth annual dinner of this Institu- 
tion was held in the Freemasons’ Hall, on Satur. 
day, the 16th inst., with remarkable success, the 
Bishop of Oxford presiding. There was a very 
large attendance, and the donations and subscrip- 
tions announced amounted to 1,190]. Amongst 
| those present were Messrs. R. Redgrave, W. P, 
| Frith, Creswick, E. M. Barry, Hakewill, J, 
| Turner, Gambart, Hurlstone, Farrer, Millais, 
| Weekes, Dobson, Anthony Trollope, Faed, Hors. 





towards a memorial of the late Sir Humphry | ley, Chas, Lucas, &c, &e, 


Davy, two ladies of that town have offered to 
contribute 1,0001., onthe sole condition that the 
memorial shall take the form of almshouses. 
The Cornish Telegraph announces a further 
donation of 1001. by Mr. T. H. Bodilly, a mer- 
chant of Penzance, and the proffered assist- 
ance of the London Chemical Society in securin 


RalLwayY WHEELS FOR PREVENTION oF Acct- 
| Den’s.—Mr. R. B. Greenwood has taken out a 
| patent for a simple mode of preventing acci- 
| dents from engines, carriages, or trains running 
| off the line in consequence of obstructions on the 
|rail. The invention consists merely in reversing 


for his natal place a memento of the distin- | the middle pair of wheels where six are used, or 


guished chemist. 


RooFING AND PaviInG THE HaYMARKET, LIvVER- | 
pooL.—It has been resolved by the Liverpool | 
Council.to cover the Haymarket, pave it anew, | 
and light it at night with gas. The covered 
space will be used as a drill-shed by the local | 
volunteers. The Council resolved on thus | 
altering the whole area, although the Markets | 
Committee only recommended 6,500 square | 
yards to be roofed, and the whole to be repaved | 
with boulders, at a cost not exceeding 6,210]. | 


Taytor Prizes (IrELAND).—It is known that 
the sum of 2,0001. was bequeathed by the late 
George Archibald Taylor, of Dublin, for the pro- 
motion of art in Ireland. This has been applied 
to the establishment of a perpetual endowment 
for the encouragement of art students, the 
management of the scheme being intrusted to 
the Royal Dublin Society, in conjunction with 
the trustees of the will. For the year 1864 the 
trustees offer the following prizes, open to art 
students of Irish birth or attending a school of 
art in Ireland, to be awarded at an exhibition to 
be held on the 23rd of November, 1864, at the 
house of the Royal Dublin Society. 1. For the 
best drawing or cartoon in chalk, the figures to a 
scale of 3 feet (two or more prizes each), 101. 
Subjects—* The Good Samaritan ;” “The Meet- 
ing of Aineas and Dido, after the Shipwreck.” 
2. For the best landscape in oil colours, 201. 
To be increased or lowered in amount, or wholly 
withheld, according to the merit of the works. 
All works must be delivered before two o’clock 
on the 14th of November, 1864, at the House of 
the Royal Dublin Society, Kildare-street, Dublin. 


Tue DensicgH Water Works.—We see from 
the Carnarvon Herald, that the town of Denbigh, 
not to be left behind in the march of improve- 
ment, has just supplied itself with that invaluable 
adjunct to health and comfort, “ good water.” 
It had long been an object greatly desired, so 
much so that a committee of the townspeople 
had offered a premium for the most feasible plan 
of supply, but as none were approved of, the 
premium was divided among the competitors. 
In 1862, Mr. William Richardson, civil engineer, 
of Birmingham, and lessee of the Denbigh Gas 
Works, found that there was a source at Llewesog, 
about three miles from Denbigh, peculiarly 
adapted for the supply by gravitation of a soft 
water, sufficient in quantity, at the usual average 
of consumption, for the increase of many years. 
A company was quickly formed, and the Act of 
incorporation obtained last session ; and within 
ten months the works have been sufficiently 
executed for the water to be brought into the 
town. The principal reservoir is called the 


| inserting a middle pair where not used, so that 
| the flanges will run outside the rails while those 


of the other wheels run inside. The tendency 
of the old flanges to push the rails out of gauge, 
too, he considers will thus be obviated, and this 
cause of trains running off the line removed. 


BatH ABBEY Restorations.— The following 
tenders were received for the external work pro- 
posed to be done at the abbey, under the speci- 
fication of Mr. Scott, architect, as approved by 
a former vestry. The tenders were separated 
into items for the fabric generally; the east 
window, the roof of the tower, the parapets, the 
roof of the nave, north and south aisles, and 
choir, and the cleaning and decorating the 
ceiling of the choir. The totals were us fol- 
lows :—Messrs. James & Price, of Cardiff, 6,5511.; 
Mr. H. W. Penning, Marlborough, 6,5091. 10s. 1d, ; 
Mr, G. Pollard, Taunton, 5,7991,; Mr. G.C. Mann, 
Bath, 5,7601, 12s,; Messrs, Morgan & Lovell, 
Bath, 5,393/. 15s, ; Messrs. Bladwell & Ambrose, 
Bath, 5,3891. 148. The lowest was a little below 
Mr, Secott’s estimate. The work is nearly all 
external, and includes wood, stone, and lead 
work, A committee, consisting of the rector, 
churchwardens, and other parochial officers, with 
a list of influential parishioners, has been ap- 
pointed to carry out the work and raise the 
necessary subscriptions, 

Betis ror St, Hitpa’s, Mippresprover.—A 
peal of bells for this church have been cast by 
Messrs. Mears & Co. of London. The bells are 
eight in number. The peal is in the key of G 
natural, and the tenor weighs eleven cwt. and 
three quarters, Each bell bears the founders’ 
names and the year of casting. The following is 
a description of each bell :— 


No, Weight. Inseription. 
Cwt. qrs. 


Treble 4 © 2 Presented by Thomas Vaughan. 
“Gloria Deo in Altissimis.” 
2nd 4 1 9 Presented by the Clay Lane and 
South Bank Iron Companies. 
8rd 56 0 OO Presented by Gilkes, Wilson, &Co, 
4th 6 2 17 Presented by Cochrane & Co, 
5th 6 2 1 Presented by Hopkins & Co, 
6th 7 2 12 Presented by Joseph Pease, 
7th & 1 20 Isaae Benson, Incumbent. 
ag eens Pratin , Curate, 
John Shie eacock, } 
Beckwith Johnson Hopper,  Churchwardens, 
Jobn er , 
Francis Atkinson : 
William a bs ; Giieemen. 


h 
Tenor ws 0 Presented by Henry Wm, Foerdi- 
nand Bolekow, and John 
Vaughan, and the motto “ Ve- 
nite ‘xultemus Domino.” 
The Notts Guardian states, that it is expected 
the bells will be ready for ringing in about a 
month. The entire cost of bells, frames, and 





Myddelton Reservoir. 











other expenses, will be about 5001, 
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CoNCENTRATION OF THE Law Courts.—In the 
Commons, the otheg day, Mr. A. Mills asked 
whether the Government had abandoned the in- 
tention to introduce a measure for this purpose. 
The present uncertainty had inflicted a very 
serious injury upon the owners of property. He 
knew a case in which a man had seventeen 
houses on the site selected. That person had 
been almost reduced to beggary by the interfer- 
ence of the Government; whereas his property 
had formerly brought him in 2,0001. a year. Mr. 
Cowper, in reply, said he was happy to inform 
the hon. gentleman that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had a measure on the subject, which they 
hoped very shortly to introduce,—during the 
present session. 


Lanp Socreties.—The report read at the last | 


An Inpian Inventor.—At Kaira, a carpenter 
some time ago invented a machine on the prin- 
ciple of the velocipede, which he proposed adapt- 
ing for passenger traffic on a tramway. The 
inventor, says the Times of India, had the honour 
to submit his locomotive for the inspection of 
his Excellency the Governor, who was much 
pleased with the mechanical ingenuity displayed 
in its construction ; and, besides giving the man 
a substantial reward, sent him a very rich 
turban. 

A New “Guost.’—Mr. H. N. King, photo- 
grapher, of Bath, according to a correspondent, 
is the inventor and patentee of a marvellous 
ghost. In this new invention, Mr. King claims 





superiority in every respect over any “ ghost” 
yet produced. Under his new arrangement, he 


meeting of the Conservative Land Society stated | does away with the necessity of ceiling the stage, 
that the receipts for the half-year ending Lady-| and can introduce any number of figures, each 
day, 1864, were 32,6941. 17s. 6d.; and the grand | with perfect freedom of action, and without the 
total, 733,8411. 16s. 1d. Shares of 501. each had least distortion. In addition to this, the 
been issued since the formation of the society,| “ghosts” of an entire set of furniture for a 
representing a subscribed capital of 1,007,4001., | room can be shown at once on the stage, every 
the actual cash receipts from all sources having object being clear and distinct. Mr. King, adds 
been nearly 734,0001. The total sale of land | our authority, dispenses entirely with lenses as 
amounts to 336,1181. 3s. 1d. ; and the total with- now used, and has reduced the whole to a 
drawals since the formation of the society to | formula so simple, that a child may with ease 
Lady-day are 218,6501. 17s. 8d. | and safety work the machinery. 

Rariway Matrers.—The traffic receipts of the | 
railways in the United Kingdom for the week | 








ending 15th April, 1864, upon a mileage of | 
11,206, amount to 587,1271., being equal to 


521. 8s. per mile. For the corresponding week 
of last year the receipts were 550,4981.; the 


number of miles open, 10,7024, or 511. 3s. per | 
mile. A comparison of the two weeks shows an | 


increase in the aggregate receipts of 36,629/., 
and of miles open 443}, being at the rate of 
821. 13s. per mile. The preparations for com- 
mencing the masonry-work for the railway-| 
bridge across the Mersey at Runcorn having 
been completed, the first stone of the Cheshire 
abutment has been laid. The foundation stone 
will be laid about this time next year, it is ex- 
pected, by the Prince of Wales. 

Tue Hore, Movement.—The Sabloniére Hotel 
in Leicester-square, a noted resort of foreigners, | 
is about to pass into the hands of a company, | 
which is being got up for the purpose of enlarging 
and carrying on the hotel, with the assistance of 
the present or late proprietor, as manager. The | 
same thing is being done with the Royal Sea | 
House Hotel at Worthing, to which it is pro- | 
posed to add a new wing. Preposterous as the 
conduct of hotel-keepers in this country but too 
generally is, we scarcely think anything in the | 
shape of extortion can excel an item or two of | 
which a correspondent of the Globe complains. | 
A gentleman whose own house was filled with | 
visitors, had quartered his son for a night, at 
3s. 6d. for his bed, on the fourth story at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, explaining the circumstance, | 
and that he would only sleep there. Here is the | 
“ little bill” presented to him first thing in the | 
morning :—“ To bed, 3s. 6d. ; attendance, 1s. 6d. ; | 
not taking anything at the hotel, 2s. 6d. !—total, | 
7s. 6d.!” A-still more absurd part of the'story is, | 
that an item ofan advertisement in the hotel ran | 
as follows :—‘ Cup of coffee, with hot milk, roll, | 
and butter, 1s. 6d.” So that had a cup of coffee, | 
with hot milk, roll, and butter been ordered, 
he would have had 1s. less to pay than he was 
charged for “not taking anything.” 

BUILDERS DIGGING FoR Sanp.—Much dissatis- 
faction has been expressed by the Shoreditch 
Board of Guardians in consequence of the con- 
tractors for the new workhouse having extracted | 
a large quantity of sand from the ground, not | 
necessarily in the exercise of their contract | 
labours, but purposely for their own use and 
profit. Mr. Judson, one of the contractors, stated 
to the board, on an inquiry as to it reported in 
the Shoreditch Observer, that he was not aware it 
was contrary to their orders to dig out the sand. 
They were at first excavating for the drain, and 
gravel was found, and they extended it a little. 
They expected to find gravel and sand, and on 
that account their estimate was much lower than 
it would have been if no sand had been there. 
Whether any sand was found or not, the board 
would reap the benefit of it. Mr. Walker, one of 
the guardians, said that, in this case [a previous 
case of a like nature had occurred], they were 
digging the sand for about a fortnight, in direct 
opposition to the orders of the clerk of the 


works, and under the immediate observation of | M 


the architect and building committee. The clerk 
of works, it seems, had ordered the digging to be 
stopped, but was disobeyed ; and he had not com- 
plained to the guardians or the committee till all 





the sand was dug out. 


TENDERS. 
For Wesleyan Chapel, Peckham, Mr. W. F. Poulton, 
architect :— . 


5 0 

Streeter 0 0 

Simpson 960 6 

Colls 0 

Thompson 2 0 
y Be 0 
Sawyer (accepted) 0 

The above amounts are in addition to the old materials 

on the site, 





For the erection of school, New Cross-road, Deptford, 
Mr. 8. K. Bland, architect :— | 
Jerrard : 0 


For the arterial drainage of Letton Brook :— 
£3,998 4 


-Aaooe 


The schedule of prices attached to the last tender, for 
private works, &c., was higher than the schedule attached 
to the accepted tender. 





For alterations to house, Calverley Park, Tonbridge 
Wells, for Captain Hotham, Mr. W. Bond, archi- 
tect :— 

Mercer & Camfield 
Dickinson 





For the erection of three shops in Smithfield Market, 
Manchester, for Messrs. McKenna, Mr. Herbert E, 
Tijou, architect. — supplied :— 
Bowden & Edwards £2,186 0 0 
. 2,179 0 0 
2,150 0 0 





For building chapel-school at Coatham Mundeville, 
Durham, for the Rey. E. Cheese. Mr. H. J. Withers, 


architect :— 
Robinson & Marshall wee £406 0 0 


T, Hodgson (accepted) 





For the erection of Durban House, East Ham. Con- 
tract No. 1. Messrs. Laws & Dennison, architects, 
Quantities by Mr. Franklin ;— 

Lawrence & Sons 

Patman and Fotheringham 
Hill & Keddell 

Myers & Sons 

Browne & Robinson 

Perry & Judson .... 
Adamson & Sons 


For Wesleyan Church, Clapton, Mr, J, Tarring, archi- 
tect. Messrs. Hammock & Lambert joined with him in 
the superintendence :— 

ove, Brothers (accepted) £4,515 0 0 











For Branch of the Union Bank of London, corner of 


| Carey-street and Chancery-lane, Mr. F. Porter, archi- 
| tect :— 


Rigby 0 
Holland & Hannen § 0 
Lawrence & Sons 29,8 0 
Lucas, Brothers (accepted) ... 0 

28,763 0 
0 


For six houses, Handsworth, Mr. Geo. Bidlake, archi- 


| tect :— 


| 





For alterations at Homerton-road Chapel. Mr, 8, K. | 
Bland, architect :— | 


cabeshapotibasiiea i ei j 

For alterations and additions to house in Hungershall | 

Park, Tonbridge Wells, for Mr, J. Stone Wigg. r. W. | 

Bond, architect :— | 

Pink (carpenter) | 
Taylor (plumber) 

Catt (ironmonger) 





For the erection of two villas at Bordesley, Birming- 
ham, for Mr. W. Whittle. Messrs. Norton & Son, | 
architects :— | 

Twigg & Fowke | 
Street & Birch 


Jeffery & Pritchard 
—— 
Knight 


~~ 
oeoooococo 
ecccec/|e|o 





For alterations and additions to house and pooniods at 
0 


Netherton, in the county of Worcester, for Mr, 8. 
Woodall. Messrs. Norton & Son, architects :— 


Wilson £915 0 





For seven houses and out-offices, Warstone-lane, Bir- 
mingham, for Mr. W. Whitehouse. Messrs, Norton & 
Son, architects :— 

GOOD. . 6. 0s00csssecenten eatnadeniedovesea £1,098 0 0 
850 





For the erection of a keeper’s lodge, and the brickwork 
and slater’s work of farm-buildings, to be carried out on 
the Nedges os estate, for the Right Hon. the Earl of Hard- 
wicke. The clerk of works on the estate, Mr, Erant, 
architect :— 

i £1,117 0 0 
1,025 0 0 





For repairs and alterations to house, No. 14, James- 
street, for Mr. J, M. Itter. Messrs, T, & W. Stone, archi- 





For the erection of a dwelling-house in Bow-road, for 
r. O. tli. Messrs, Hammack & Lambert, archi- 
tects :— 

Browne & Robinson 








Barker +. 1,817 18 0 





For japanning works, Wolverhampton. Mr, Geo, Bid- 
lake, “ itect :— 





For alterations and additions to residence, Dunstall, 
Mr. Geo. Bidlake, architect :— 
Cockerill 





For alterations, additions, &c., to premises, Percy 
Lodge, Margate, for Mr. Wm, H. Thornton. Messrs, 
Tillott & Chamberlain, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 





For the completion of a villa residence at Walton-on- 
Thames, for Mr. Charles Jas. Abbott. Messrs, Morphew 
& Alldridge, architects :— 

Green & 
Rudkin (accepted) 





For new sewers in Clapham, Mr.C, W.J ohnson, sur- 


coocoecocso 
ecoocoeocoeco 





Tenpers ror Re-pvurtpinGc tHE Dvusiiw Sream 
Wuarr, ror Messrs. Hartizy & Company.—Knowing 
your desire to give correct information, we will thank 
you to —! with reference to your report of the tenders 
for rebuilding the above wharf, that, our tender being the 
lowest, we Sectinad executing the contract under the 
superintendence provided.—J. J. & F. Copeman, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

CmarcoaL.—Can any of your readers inform me as to the best 
means or apparatus for producing ch 1 in large quantities out of 
refuse wood, in pieces varying from an inch cube downward’"—P. M. 

W. T.—C. H. 8. (in type).—H. T. E.—Espagnole (we are not aware). 
8. R.—T. G.—C. T.—R. F. D. C. (such a building has been proposed) — 
J. 0. P. {it is out of our power to comply).—M.—F. C,—Archi (if we 
wrote replies to all who request us to do so, we should have time for 
nothing else, We cannot attempt to assist every architect in his 
disputes and difficulties).—C, D.—A Competitor.—Justice.—Fairplay. 
—Museums.—M. P.—J, BR, L—L, & D.—T.—C, F. M. 


We are compelied to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 





All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 








